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1v THE VIRGINIA QUARTERLY REVIEW 


THE GrEEN-Room 
(Continued from page 11) 


Miss Stmpson was literary assistant and intimate friend 
to the late Andrew Lang and was from 1917 to 1920 as- 
sociated with the Directorate of Secret Intelligence Office in 
England. She has contributed also to the Westminister 
Gazette, the English Review, the Atlantic Monthly, and the 
Saturday Evening Post. Her novels include “Sovereign 
Power,” “The Bonnet Conspirators,”’ ‘Parson’s Wood,” 
“Beacon Watchers,” “Keys of My Heart,” and three others, 
all published with important English publishers. The Sus- 
sex Coast and life in London have been the settings of most 
of her stories. 

The woods of South and North Carolina have let Arcut- 
BALD RuTLEDGE into their hidden secrets: and teaching 
literature in Mercersburg, Pennsylvania, has not kept him 
from writing exquisitely of what he has léarned. Mr. Rut- 
LEDGE has two new books ready: “Children of Swamp and 
Wood” (Doubleday) contains the Delta essays which at- 
tracted so much attention when they appeared in this Quar- 
TERLY for July and October, 1926. 

Mr. RutiepGe who has maintained his relationship with 
the South and nature through summer visits to his South 
Carolina home which he retains, has published verse with as 
great a frequency as prose. His sonnet, “A Lad Reads 
Homer,” has been widely reprinted from the July 1927 Vir- 
GINIA QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

Emity Stront Wuirerry (Mrs. James Gustavus 
Whiteley) wrote, of her article on George Canning, that 
“The official overtures of the English Secretary form an 
important chapter in American history, but the lighter side 
of this ‘flirtation’ as Canning called it, makes a pleasant 
footnote to the serious business of the Monroe Doctrine.” 
Perhaps it makes Canning more human in this his centennial 
year to remember him for the “lighter side” than by a serious 


Katherine Mayo 
MOTHER INDIA 


“If this book and Dante's Inferno were 
ever entered in a competition for the 
imaginative realization of human suf- 
fering, Dante would lose the prize.”— 
Chicago Evening Post. 

Illustrated, $3.75 
Andre Siegfried 
AMERICA COMES OF AGE 


“So good that it seems almost incredi- 
ble."—H. L. Mencken. $3.00 


Emil Ludwig 
GENIUS @7 CHARACTER 


“Bound to be one of the most discussed 
books of the season.”—Chicago Tribune. 
Illustrated, $3.50 


E. M. Forster 
ASPECTS 
OF THE NOVEL 


“Few books about fiction have the wit or 
the subtlety to get as far or go as quickly 
as this one.”—Virginia Woolf. $2.50 


AMERICAN POETRY, 1927 


A MISCELLANY 


“A fine and beautiful collection of verse 
in which are represented sixteen of the 
best American poets."—N. Y. World. 


$2.50 
Fabian Franklin 
ABC OF PROHIBITION 


“A treasury of logical argument.”—Ed- 
ward Hope, N. Y. Herald Tribune. 
$1.00 


Carl Sandburg 
THE AMERICAN 
SONGBAG 


280 songs, ballads, ditties, from all re- 
gions of America. With complete piano 
accompaniments. Illustrated, $7.50 


THE 


REVOLUTIONARY 


SPIRIT 
IN FRANCE 
AND AMERICA 
By 
Bernard Fay 


study of moral and intel- 

lectual relations between 
France and the United States at 
the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. It is remarkable in that it 
is concerned not with actual al- 
liances or diplomatic and eco- 
nomic events but with the as- 
pirations of the masses which 
produced the rebellion of the 
American Colonies and the 
Revolution in France. 
With a supplementary critical study 
of the literature of the period and 
a bibliography of French and Amer- 
ican works. 
“An admirable work it is, 
learned, penetrating, well writ- 
ten.”—Carl Becker, American 
Historical Review. 


Translated by 
RAMON GUTHRIE, 
author of “Marcabrun.” $5.00 


HARCOURT, BRACE & CO. 


383 MADISON AVENUE 


You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 
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vi THE VIRGINIA QUARTERLY REVIEW 


THe Green-Room 
(Continued from page tv) 

discussion of the origin of the famous “Doctrine,” so well 
known to students of history. In reply to a request from 
The Green-Room, Mrs. Wuire.ey wrote from her Balti- 
more home the words of ““Canning’s ‘Needy Knife-Grinder’ : 
‘Story! God bless you! I’ve none to tell, Sir.” We know 
however that, whether she wears them or not, she has been 
decorated with La Médaille de S. A. R. la Duchesse de V en- 
déme, and, by the Queen of the Belgians, with the Médaille 
de la Reine. Her name too has “decorated” the title-pages 
of some of our best magazines. 

Louis UnTERMEYER and Baserre Deutscu are known 
to all readers of contemporary American poetry. FREDERIC 
Proxoscu of Bryn Mawr is a younger poet whose strength 
and originality of line will be remembered by readers of his 
three sonnets, published in the July VirerntaA QUARTERLY. 


Mr. Mayer’s essay on H. M. Tomlinson, promised to the 
editor more than two years ago, comes appropriately while 
Mr. Tomlinson is making a triumphant visit to the United 
States coincident with the success of his novel “Gallions 
Reach.” An interesting agreement with Mr. Mayer was 
reached by our reviewer of Mr. Tomlinson’s novel for this 
issue. Mr. Mayer writes in Pittsburgh and Miss Hum- 
PHREY in Kentucky and the editor had no previous know]l- 
edge of their views. 

“Mostly Fools” is by a physicist who admits that he is 
a philosopher in his weaker moments. A contributor to 
various publications, Carrou1, Mason Sparrow is already 
familiar through his writings to readers of the QuARTERLY. 

GAMALIEL BrapForD appears again in the Vrirerta 
QuvuarTERLY for the first time since his “Dolly Madison” was 
published in April, 1925. Mr. Braprorn’s “D. L. Moody, 
A Worker in Souls” (Doran) was published this fall. 

The editor at one time of The Reviewer, published for 
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The BULLFIGHTERS 
By HENRY DE MONTHERLANT 
A brilliantly original novel 


$2.50. A picture in magnificent colours 
of the Soul of Spain. To the author, 
Romain Rolland wrote, ‘‘you are the 
greatest force in French letters today.” 


OUR MR. DORMER 
By R. H. MOTTRAM 
Author of ‘‘The Spanish Farm Trilogy" 
$2.50. A century of changing England 
mirrored in the lives of Englishmen. 


Mr. Mottram is the direct successor to 
; Galsworthy, Wells, and Bennett. 


4 


The 
IMAGE IN 
THE PATH 


By 
GRENVILLE 
VERNON 


$2.50. Americans, not 
innocent, abroad. The 
story of a man’s love 
for two women, a 
mother and her daugh- 
ter. Unusual and pow- 


erful. 


DISAPPEARANCE 
By 
J. JEFFERSON FARJEON 
Author of *‘No. 17,"" ete. 
$2.0c. Farjeon’s best book 
to date. A whirl of in- 
trigue and mystery illu- 


mined by this author's 
never failing humour. 


One of the great true 
stories o, n times. 


C 


PRINCE FELIX 
YOUSSOUPOFF 


The life and death of the 
amazing Russian “saint” told 
by the man who killed him. 


ILLUSTRATED, $5.00 
The HOUSE of 


The 
CATHOLIC SPIRIT IN 
AMERICA 
By GEORGEN. SHUSTER 
Associate Editor of *‘The 


Commonweal”’ 


$3.00. A Catholic, who is 
a patriot and an ex-officer 
of the A. E. F., shoots 
straight from the shoulder. 


The 
DEMON 
CARAVAN 


By 
GFORGES 
SURDEZ 


$2.00. A tale of North 
Africa by one of ** Ad- 
venture’ Magazine's 
cleverest writers. A 
brilliantly rapid and 
thrilling narrative of 
love and war. 


MYSTERIES of 


the MISSING 
By EDWARD H. SMITH 


Author of ** Famous Prison MySteries”’ 
Illustrated. $3.50. The facts about 
famous disappearances: Charley 
Ross, Ambrose Bierce, Doctor An- 
drée, etc.—by the best-equipped 
writer in this field in America. A 
beautifully produced volume— 
with rare illustrations—for all 
lovers of mystery. 


LINCOLN MacVEAGH 


You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 
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THe GrEEN-Room 

(Continued from page v1) 
some years in Richmond, Virginia, was Emiry CiarK, who 
reviews two American novels in this number. Her “Stuffed 
Peacocks” (Knopf) is on the “fall list.”. Mary CaurcHILL 
Humpnrey wrote the essay “Furled Sails” in the October 
QUARTERLY. Water A. Mon tGomeEnry is a professor in the 
College of William and Mary. Poutrney of 
Malden-on-Hudson is himself a famous traveller and al- 
ready familiar to our pages. Harotp S. Quieiey of the 
department of political science, University of Minnesota and 
JoHN Hypr Presron, now living in New York, have ap- 
peared in the QuaRTERLY before. 


THE VIRGINIA 
QUARTERLY 
REVIEW 


Edited by JAMES SOUTHALL WILSON 


Advisory Editors 
Epwin A. ALDERMAN Carrot M. Sparrow 
Joun Catvin METCALF Bruce WILLIAMS 


THE ViRGINIA QuarTERLY REvIEW is published at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia: in April, July, October, and January. Subscrip- 
tion rates: $3.00 the year. Canadian, $3.25; Foreign, $3.50. Single 
copies, 7= cents. 

Contributions should be accompanied by postage for return and 
addressed to THE Eprtor oF THE VIRGINIA QuaRTERLY ReEviEw, 8 
West Lawn, University, Virginia. The University of Virginia and 
the Editors do not assume responsibility for the views expressed by 
contributors of signed articles. 

All letters relative to advertising and other business matters 
should be sent to 


F. SrrinGFELLOw Barr, Managing Editor 


PUBLICATION AND EDITORIAL OFFICE: 8 WEST LAWN 
UNIVERSITY, VIRGINIA 
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LETTERS OF CLARA SCHUMANN 
AND JOHANNES BRAHMS—1853-1896 


EDITED BY DR. BERTHOLD LITZMAN 
In Two Volumes—$12.00 


These letters, covering the whole period of the friendship of Clara Schumann 
aud Johannes Brahms, form a document of exceptional interest to readers, 
whether musical or not, who can be stirred by the spectacle of a friendship so 
unique and devoted between two of the most eminent figures in the recent his- 


tory of Art. 
France, Spain and the Diary of Arthur Christopher 
Rif Benson 
By Walter B. Harris Edited by Percy Lubbock. 
8vo. $8.00 Two Volumes. 8vo. $7.50 

A comprehensive account by a Arthur Christopher Benson was 
trained observer of recent North widely known for his essays and 
African wars and personalities. novels. His brilliant career was 

crowded, and in these, his personal 

The Young Voltaire papers, we find amusing and interest- 
By Cleveland B. Cl ing sidelights on the great and the 
With 12 full-page illustrations. on 
8vo. $3.00 


The Voltaire of Mr. Chase’s book Land, Sea and Air 


is the great wit, the audacious young By Mark Kerr, Admiral R. N., Major- 
conversationalist of Paris salons, the ral, 


writer of successful drama, the skill- General, R. A. F. (Retired.) 
ful manufacturer of publicity. 8vo. $7.50 

Returning from the command of 
My Apprenticeship the British fleet in the Adriatic during 


the Great War, Admiral Kerr organ- 


By Beatrice Webb ized the Royal Air Force and helped 


8vo. $6.00 to form the new Air Ministry. He 
“Probably the most brilliant book has had a share in making recent 
on women and economics appearing history, and an acquaintance with the 


in some years.”"—The Bookman. leading people of many countries. 


e We shall be glad to send a 
catalogue of our new books on 
d request. 
8 
d 
y 
Publishers Since 1724 (At the Sign of the Ship) 
rs 


ONGMANS, GREEN AND CO. 
55 Fifth Avenue, NewYork 


You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 
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PETER QUINCE UNDER THE BOOKS 
“If we offend, it is with our good will”—Peter Quince. 


VERY now and then I kick myself free from the 
Boosie of books that come piling over me and crawl 

up for fresh air—and to read letters. You see I like 
bouquets and get sometimes even a kick out of “brick-bats.” 
I’m as avid of praise as one reader accuses me of being. One 
night under the white sheet of complex anonymity I parti- 
cipated myself in a discussion of the question as to whether 
Peter Quince ever really read any books. One lady from 
Alabama won my heart by writing “I like Peter Quince— 
he’s really human and he doesn’t make you feel like a worm 
when you haven’t read a book—because he hasn’t read it 
either! He has awfully good taste in what he likes—he 
agrees with me!” “Sweet lady, ho, ho!” in the language of 
Malvolio: I kiss your hand. Well, I take credit for my 
honesty in these days of universally-read reviewers and per- 
fervid reviews. (Forgive me my smugness and don’t, please, 
dub me prig!) Besides, still to use Malvolio’s lips, I have a 
“demure travel of regard” and at times I prefer a “demure 
travel” of the tongue: I'd rather play that I hadn’t read 
some books than say all I think about them: and I don’t 
mean to hint my honesty away either. I’ve looked most of 
my books in the face: that’s something; I’ve checked over the 
whole publishers’ list and that’s more than a kickshaw; and 
I’ve read all the books I imply that I’ve read, and that’s— 
unusual. So now to play favorites first— 

If there is a child’s stocking in the English speaking world 
that hasn’t in it “Now We Are Six” (Dutton. $2.00) — 
then he, (she, or it) should be given it by his father the first 
day thereafter that he has the money—I don’t say spare 
money. A.A. Milne has done one better book—““When We 
Were Very Young” (Dutton) of course, and one almost as 
good, “Winnie-the-Pooh” (Dutton. $2.00). 

An important publication and a good one for giving is 


You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 
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and Interesting Books 


Uncle Joe 


Cannon 
By L. White Busbey 

“The book is lively and buoy- 
ant, and makes better reading 
than almost any biography since 
Boswell.” — The New York 
Times. Illustrated. $5.00 


Three Plays 
By William Archer 

“Martha Washington,” “Bea- 
triz Juana,” and “Lidia” are in 
this volume. Bernard Shaw has 
written a long appreciative 
foreword. $2.5 


Stuff and 


Nonsense 
By Walter De La Mare 

A collection of verses which 
shows that humor, in the hands 
of a creative artist, is still 
material for verse. Capricious 
satire and buffoonery imbued 
with beauty. $2.00 


Calamity Jane 
And the Lady Wildcats 
By Duncan Aikman 

The amusing story of Ca- 
lamity Jane, who was born in 
the hoopskirt age, but was nev- 
ertheless the pioneer of all the 
flappers. Illustrated. $3.00 


Dusty Answer 

By Rosamond Lehmann 
“An honest and charming per- 
formance. The story is envel- 
oped in a still, midsummer-like 
beauty."—N. Y. Evening Post. 
$2.50 


Man’s Quest for Social 


Guidance 
By Howard W. Odum, 
University of North Carolina 


“As well as one man with a well-balanced mind 
can analyze the meanings of our social life as it 
touches man’s effort to control his social behavior, 
Professor Odum has found a hypothesis which 
will work under the facts as we now know them.” 
—William Allen White. $4.50 


Short History of the 


Drama 
By Martha Bellinger 


“It is a remarkable achievement to present so 
clearly and concisely the whole history of drama 
from dancing and play acting in the earliest period 
to the most modern art of the twentieth century. 
A most acceptable addition to any library.”—Alice 
Waite, Wellesley College. $3.50 


The Public and 
its Problems 


By John Dewey, Columbia University 


“Not so much a defense of democratic theory as 
an examination of the circumstances under which 
it came into being and the conditions necessary to 
its working.”—Robert Morss Lovett in The New 
Republic. $2.50 


The Knowledge 
of English 


By George Philip Krapp, Columbia University 


Indicates a manner of reducing to intelligible 
order the tangle of opinion and of unconscious 
habit which is present in the minds of English 
speaking persons in the practical command of their 
native idiom. $3.75 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 


ONE PARK AVENUE 


NEW YORK 


You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 
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PETER QUINCE UNDER THE Books 
(Continued from page x) 
Ray Stannard Baker’s first two volumes in his “Life and 
Letters of Woodrow Wilson” (Doubleday. $10.00). These 
are books that the years will try and not find wanting. Still 
another long awaited set of two volumes is Walter E. Peck’s 
“Shelley” (Houghton. $12.00). It is “monumental” so far 
as completeness and fullness of detailed research go. No 
future student of Shelley can ignore it; and it does credit to 
the old-fashioned standard of scholarship in America. On 
the other hand, I was more sympathetic with Shelley 
than with the author while I read it. Query: can 
a real scholar understand a real poet? I should be 
tempted to include next several English novels, such as 
Virginia Woolf's “To the Lighthouse” (Harcourt. $2.50) 
and C. E. Montague’s “Right off the Map” (Doubleday. 
$2.50) but our reviewer has already discussed them. One 
not in her list, of interest to many who read these pages, is 
Margaret Kennedy's “Red Sky at Morning” (Doubleday. 
$2.50). If you liked her “Constant Nymph” you'll read 
this book as a matter of course. The new Willa Cather and 
James Branch Cabell novels are discussed elsewhere also: 
by the author of “Stuffed Peacocks,” by the way. But Mr. 
Cabell is not the only novelist who goes back in 1927 to con- 
sult Eve: also John Erskine has carried sophistication into 
the Garden of Eden. “Adam and Eve—Though He Knew 
Better” (Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50) continues the manner that 
Erskine made familiar in “The Private Life of Helen” and 
“Galahad.” One wonders if he will apply it next to the 
Keeper of the Garden! This coincidence of names in “Some- 
thing About Eve” (McBride. $2.50) and “Adam and 
Eve” calls to mind the number of duplicate titles in the fall 
publishers’ lists. Ssome that I recall are “Meanwhile,” H. 
G. Wells (Doran. $2.50) and P. Coalfleet (Duffield. 
$2.50), “Transition” by Edwin Muir (Viking. $2.00) 


You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 
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NEW CROWELL BOOKS 


Look for the Crowell imprint—it stands for literary quality and good book making 


THE MONSOON BIRD 
By W. Kobold Knight 


A colorful novel by a new and powerful English author who chooses as his 
background, India, with its contrasts of native squalor and British authority. 
Shows rare insight and sympathy in its portrayal of native life with its tragedies 


and romance. $2.00 
Three Books for Lovers of Literature 
NATURE LOVER’S THE SHAPING OF A CELTIC 
KNAPSACK ENGLISH LITERATURE ANTHOLOGY 
By a Sew By Amy Cruse By Grace Rhys (Editor) 
A delightful anthology of na- A treatment of English Literature The fullest antholo ever 
ture verse from many writ- from the standpoint of the reader compiled covering the liter- 


ers, both English and Amer- rather than that of the writer. A ature of Ireland, Scotland, 

ican. A book that will appeal comprehensive outline from the days and Wales. Contains more 

to every reader who feels the of the Saxons to the end of the little-known than well-known 

lure of the out of doors. eighteenth century. selections and is full of lit- 
$2.50 32 Illustrations. $3.50 erary surprises. 


RUDIMENTS of ECONOMICS 4 PROBLEMS of the EXECUTIVE 
By William W. Hewett, By Harold Whitehead 
(University of Pennsylvania) A practical presentation of varied phases 


statement of of business administration such as: Plan- 
ciples Points out the relation between ning for Management, the Help probiem, 
government and industry, with an an- Making Kaployment 
of the ples of Sales Management, Credits; and 


ther topi tinent. 
1. : 


HISTORIC STREETS of LONDON 
By L. and A. Russan 
By L. and A. Russan 
An informing little volume containing 
A quaint book in text and picture which many interesting and curious facts about 
is both a history and guide book to some famous landmarks and personalities of 
of the famous streets of old London London. There are chapters on “Lon- 
Town. “As indispensable to visitors to don’s Old Walls and Gates”; “Street 
London as a map, and much more inter- Cries and Rhymes of Old London”; “The 
esting.”—Bookman’s Journal. Churches of London’s Old City”; ete. 
Illustrated. $1.50 Illustrated. $1.50 
EPITAPHS EPIGRAMS 
By W. H. Beable (Editor) By Walter Jerrold (Editor) 


“Graveyard Humor and Eulogy” is the 


“Wit and Wisdom in Brief” is the 
subtitle of this diverting book. The epi- 


sub-title. The epigram is the flashing 


taphs have been rescued from the oblivion diamond of our speech, and since early 
of many an old cemetery, and despite times has been a favorite mode of ex- 
their source will prove as entertaining to pression. A particularly choice collec- 
the average reader _— the antiquarian. tion, with oe 

1. 


Send for List of New Fall Books 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 393 Fourth Ave., New York 


You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 
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Just published At all bookstores 


WILSON 


LIFE & LETTERS 


YOUTH & PRINCETON 


by 
Ray Stannard Baker 


“Woodrow Wilson spent fifty-four years in prep- 
aration; ten in living; and three in dying.” In 
these two volumes is the story of his years of 
preparation. Not long before he died, Wilson 
authorized Ray Stannard Baker to write his life, 
and gave the author access to his entire private 
record, many thousands of unpublished letters and 
documents. In this biography he stands full- 
length: and it is on this biography that posterity 
will rest its judgment of him. woopRow WILSON: 
LIFE AND LETTERS stands unquestionably as one 
of the great biographies of all time—as a book of 
incommensurable stature. 


‘Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, N. Y. 


You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 


2 vols., $10.00 
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You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 
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Louis 
By J. Lucas-Dubreton 


Author of “Samuel Pepys: A study 
in Miniature” 
The last remnant of Bourbon 
royalty, standing out as a lonely 
figure on a troubled horizon. 
$3.50 


Francis 

Joseph 

By Eugene Bagger 
Author of **Eminent Europeans” 
A masterful analysis which 
pierces to the bottom of the 
soul of Francis Joseph and 


illumines the hidden springs of 
his thought and action. 


Illustrated. 
$5.00 


“We? 


By Col. Charles A. Lindbergh 
Foreword by 
Ambassador Myron T. Herrick 
The national best seller. Col. 
Lindbergh’s own story of his 


life and air experiences. 
Illustrated. 


Caste 
By Cosmo Hamilton 


The romance of a love pilloried 
by modern America’s opposing 
racial aristocracies — Jewish 


$2.5¢ 


Robespierre 
By Hilaire Belloc 
Author of ““Marie Antoinette” 
“Hilaire Belloc, in his fluent, 
readable way, has created a 
living portrait which we feel is 
a true approximation of an elu- 


sive and unusual personality.” 
—N. Y. Evening Post. $5.00 


Talleyrand 
By Anna Bowman Dodd 
The life of a suave and ele- 
gant diplomat who survived 
six changes in government. 
Illustrated. 

$5.00 


Hohenzollern 
The Last of the Kaisers 
“A dramatic biography so 
powerful seldom gets into print 

in any language.” 
—New York Times 
Illustrated. $5.00 


Certain Rich 
Men 


By Meade Minnigerode 
Author of Fabulous Forties”’ 
“Done with the sure touch of 
the historian who has left no 

stone unturned.” 
$3.50 —N.Y. Evening Post 


Camels! 
By Dan Streeter 
Author of “‘Denatured Africa” 


A modern Mark Twain ex- 
plores the strange and savage 
peace of the Sudan. He cam- 
eleers his light-hearted way 
through Africa and recounts 
his amazing adventures and 
misadventures. 


Across 
Asia’s Snows 
and Deserts 


By William J. Morden 


The story of a great adventure 
on the Marco Polo trail from 
Bombay to Peking by motor, 
on foot, horseback, camels, 


wagons and sleighs. $5.00 


Dragon 
Lizards of 
Komodo 
By W. Douglas Burden 


An expedition to a lost world 
of the Dutch East Indies. The 
thrilling account of a search for 
giant lizards. 

Illustrated. 


and Gentile. 
$2.00 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


London 


$3.50 


You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 
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A NEW PAUL GAUGUIN 
By MICHAEL FRAENKEL 


Remain admirers of Gauguin are pleased to see 


something of the towering strength and detachment 

of genius in his reputed conduct toward his family. 
To the more critically minded, however, it has more often 
been a source of sharp criticism and reproach. Did he not 
abandon wife and children for a Tahitian strumpet and a 
“batard café au lait”? In either case the presumption seems 
to be that the man woke one morning and finding himself 
possessed of an inordinate passion to paint, quit wife and 
home in cold blood, and never so much as gave a thought to 
them thereafter. Now for the first time are disclosed his 
letters to his wife—and how we blundered! One glance at 
this huge mass of still unedited correspondence covering a 
period of over twenty-five years is enough to convince one 
how thoroughly unfounded was any such judgment. In- 
stead of the hard, cold genius with almost superhuman 
powers of detachment or simply the downright scoundrel 
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devoid of all feeling and moral sense, these letters reveal a 
Gauguin torn from his wife by unfortunate misunderstand- 
ing, of a deeply affectionate nature, of incomparable deli- 
cacy of feeling toward his daughter. In short, a Gauguin 
absolutely unknown. 

The story of the man’s life is simple enough. He was 
born in Paris, 1848. At the age of twenty-five he joined 
Bertin’s, exchange brokers at the Bourse. Two years later 
he met his future wife, an attractive young Danish girl em- 
ployed as governess in Paris, fell in love with her, and mar- 
ried her. For the following ten years the family was com- 
fortably installed at Vaugirard, on the outskirts of the 
French capital, Mme. Gauguin making an excellent house- 
wife and mother, and Gauguin an admirable provider. The 
latter discovering one Sunday afternoon he had some talent 
for painting, pursued his hobby quietly on Sundays and in 
off hours. Then, in January, 1883, he decided to resign 
from the bank and devote himself entirely to art. 

With this opens the latter half of the artist’s life so full of 
mental and physical trial—a sharp contrast to the quiet 
bourgeois existence he had led formerly. He tried to eke out 
some sort of livelihood from the sale of his pictures, but 
without success. Finally, in despair, and encouraged by 
his wife, he left with his family for Copenhagen where they 
thought her people would help him to find something. But 
he experienced a worse blow there. Her family, conserva- 
tive, puritan functionaries, regarded the gaunt, uncouth 
artist as devoid of moral fibre, a ne’er-do-well, and out of 
his head. The fellow will never amount to anything, they 
kept on dinning into the poor woman’s ears until she fairly 
believed it herself. To be sure, his conduct was not par- 
ticularly of a nature to win their good graces or good will, 
and we can well imagine how thoroughly shocked those good 
people must have been at incidents like the following: 

Mme. Gauguin is entertaining some of her friends at tea. 
Suddenly the door opens, and in steps a man, in undershirt, 
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bare legged, and in bedroom slippers, picks up a book from 
one of the tables and quietly leaves. Apparently Gauguin 
needed a book in the next room and simply left his bed with- 
out troubling himself about his dress. 

Things soon came to a pass where he simply had to leave; 
there was nothing he could find at Copenhagen, and the re- 
lations with his family-in-law were daily growing more and 
more strained. To continue to stay on would have been a 
severer blow to his pride. So, one evening, (we are in 1885) 
he quietly took his son Clovis and boarded a train for Paris, 
leaving behind him his wife and four children. 

Now begins the long, intimate correspondence between 
husband and wife—a most touching commentary. on Gau- 
guin the man and artist. None of Gauguin’s letters are 
dated; wherever possible, the approximate date, only, is 
given. He has arrived in Paris. It is winter; he is penni- 
less, and he has a child on his hands. He writes: 


“Actually Clovis sleeps on a small bed which I have 
rented, and I on a mattress with a travelling blanket. We 
are freezing, and I haven’t a sou to buy blankets.” 


He is compelled to look for any kind of work. 


“T have been promised a place as publicity inspector with 
200 francs a month. For one month it has been cold and 
snowing. I sleep on the bare floor, wrapped in a travelling 
blanket. It’s true that the daily worry helps to drive away 
insomnia.” 


Matters are made worse by the illness of the boy. Fortu- 
nately he has been able to scrape together enough to take 
care of the child. 


“My dear Mette,” he writes reassuringly, “Clovis is get- 
ting along much better. . . . You are wrong if you 
think I am discouraged! I have no money, it’s true, but I 
hope to make enough some day to be free, and above all, at 
peace. Don’t worry if you can’t help me. I ask nothing 
from you.” 
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The boy takes a turn for the worse, and the idea occurs to 
him to apply as bill-sticker in public stations. He writes: 


“My bourgeois appearance made the director smile, but 
I told him very earnestly that I had a sick child and that I 
wanted to work.” [No doubt this trying period hastened 
the boy’s early death. ] 


Then he continues with the characteristic irony apparent in 
so many of his letters, but which, to be sure, is only a cloak 
for his real feelings. 


“Your self-respect as Dane will be wounded to have a hus- 
band who is a bill-sticker. What do you wish, not everybody 
has talent. Don’t worry about the boy, he is better and I 
am not thinking of sending him back. On the contrary, I 
am counting, as my affairs improve, on taking over the other 
children. It’s my duty, you know. 


“It is with considerable calm and self-control that I read 
all your letters telling me—with much reason, besides—that 
I have loved you. But that you are only a mother, and not 
a wife, etc. These are memories very agreeable to me, but 
which have the great disadvantage of leaving me with little 
illusion about the future: You shouldn’t be surprised if one 
day, when my position improves, I find a woman who is 
something more than a mother, etc. . . . I know well 
that you consider me lacking in all charm, but then that’s 
a spur to me to prove to you the contrary.” 


I think we can well forgive his wife, if, compelled to sup- 
port a large family. on the uncertain earnings from trans- 
lation work she complained more than once, and bitterly. 
On the other hand, we can understand the mixed feelings of 
regret and resentment it aroused in Gauguin who was re- 
duced to the worst kind of penury and want. He writes 
with a naivity that would seem humorous, were it not so 


grim. 


“T have received your letter describing your sad position, 
and I have made some effort to agree with you, but I con- 
fess, I do not think it is as sad as you would have it. You 
are in your house, conveniently enough furnished, sur- 
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rounded by your children, engaged in work, difficult enough, 
but which pleases you. . . . You see people, and since 
you like the society of women and your compatriots, you 
enjoy yourself sometimes. You have the benefits of mar- 
riage, without the inconveniencies of a husband. What 
more do you wish, if not a little money? While I am driven 
out of my house, and I live where? Among four walls, a bed, 
a table, without fire, without a single soul.” 


And in another letter written at about the same time he 
writes with the same caustic bitterness: 


“T have luckily just passed twenty-seven days in the hos- 
pital. Unfortunately, I am out now. I thought I’d pass 
out this time, but bah! this damned body of iron holds on. 

You have your house and black bread certain every 
day. Hold on to it preciously. It’s a paradise in compari- 
son with this.” 


The letters, however, despite the acrid tone of many of 
them, leave no doubt about his strong attachment to his 
wife. He keeps her steadily in touch with the progress of 
his work; she becomes for him a sort of confidante. His 
work alone, he feels, can justify his conduct. 


“Perhaps one day when my art shall have pierced the eyes 
of the world,” he writes her in a characteristic letter, “some 
enthusiastic soul will pick me up from the gutter. : 
My painting raises much discussion, and I must say, finds a 
favorable reception among the Americans. It’s true I have 
made much progress, and you would hardly recognize my 
work. 

“Let’s hope that the coming winter will be better: at any 
rate I shall be less uncertain. I would rather kill myself 
than be the beggar I was last winter.” 


And for the first time in his letters appears the name of 


Tahiti which was to play such a significant and tragic réle 
in his life: 


“TI am offered a job as farm labourer in the South Seas. 
But that is to abandon my entire future, and I cannot re- 
sign myself to it. I feel that my art, with patience and a 
little help, may yet hold for me a few pleasant days.” 
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But the difficulties do not abate. Winter has set in; it 
snows; he is without food, and penniless. The strong Peru- 
vian strain in his blood asserts itself. He would go off to 
some tropical island, far from the European struggle for 
bread, there in peace, and freed from material cares give 
himself up entirely to his work and his genius. The idea 
germinates. Then in March, 1887, the decision. He writes: 


“Next month, on the paquetboat of the 10th of April, I 
shall be sailing for America. I cannot continue to live here 
in debt—this tormenting, harrowing, existence. Why do 
you go such a long time without writing? It seems to me I 
have the right to have some news from you from time to 
time. My letters are not particularly cheering, but what 
do you wish, I have suffered so much it’s almost past human 
endurance. Before leaving for the unknown, I should very 
much like to have some news from you for want of embrac- 
ing you. . . . I leave with enough money for the voy- 
age and I shall arrive in America without a cent. What I 
expect to do there, I don’t know yet, but what I want, above 
all, is to flee Paris which is a desert for the poor man.” 


And he ends the letter thus: 


“T shall always suffer from the absence of my family, but 
I shall not have to do this begging which revolts me.” 


How different a Gauguin from the one it has been the cus- 
tom to paint—the hard, cynical, cold egotist! 

Significantly enough, the hope of reuniting his family and 
enjoying his wife’s affection never leaves him. He is par- 
ticularly concerned about her future attitude toward him. 
Directly before embarking, he writes: 


“Tf, one day, after so many years of hardship I succeed 
(we shall have to live together), will it be the hell and mis- 
understanding of these days that you will bring to our 
home? Is it love that you promise, or rather hate, all the 
bitterness of these years of torment and anguish? I know 
that at heart you are good and also somewhat noble: I trust 
also in your reason.” 


But the fellow’s luck never turns. The same disappoint- 


ist 
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ment awaits him in the New World. Upon arriving at 
Martinique, after a fruitless effort to find work in Panama, 
he falls ill of dysentery and yellow fever. He returns to 
Paris, discouraged, and penniless, of course. 


“Ma pauvre Mette,” he writes, “I am sorry. I am not dead. 
Everything simply slips from under our feet since I have 
quit Copenhagen. It’s just . . . besides, nothing 
good can come when a family is separated.” 


Back in Paris he runs across a former friend of his at 
Bertin’s, Emile Schiffenecker, a painter himself. The lat- 
ter puts him up in his studio. Once assured of a workroom, 
he throws himself into his work with terrific concentration. 
Schiffenecker is all enthusiasm over the results. He tells 
Gauguin of a wealthy amateur who would be interested in 
buying one or two of the canvases. One morning while 
Gauguin is out, he has him visit the atelier. The amateur is 
pleased and talks about buying, when Gauguin enters: 
“What!” he shouts at the top of his voice, “talk about sell- 
ing my work while I am gone. I'll say that’s taking ad- 
vantage of a man’s confidence. . . . Getto .. .” 
And without a word more, he shows the amateur the door, 
leaving his poor friend dumbfounded. And, for several 
days after, Gauguin in his frightful temper remained locked 
up in the atelier, preventing Schiffenecker from the use of 
his own studio. 

Some months pass, and he has scraped up enough money. 
to pay the long protracted visit to his family. He is all on 
edge to embrace wife and children. But the meeting is a 
disastrous one—at any rate for Gauguin. The children 
hardly know him; his wife is distant, almost cold—what if 
God blessed her with another child? . . . Her people 
had warned her. Surrounded and watched constantly by 
her brothers and sisters they did not have a single minute to 
themselves. Only his daughter, Aline, grasped something 
of her father’s tragedy. ‘The memory of that frail, sensitive 
girl, inspired by an instinctive sense of admiration and 
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sympathy for her poor father, remained with him to his 
death. How much she must have meant to him we can 
only. sense from letters like the following: 


“My very dear Aline,” he writes her on the occasion of 
her birthday, “how big you are! . . . Sixteen years, 
but I thought it was seventeen! Weren’t you born the 25th 
of December, 1876? You do not remember, and with good 
cause, but I see you very small, very still, you open your 
clear eyes. Thus you have remained, I think, always. 
Mademoiselle goes to the ball! Do you know how to dance 
well? I trust you do, and gracefully, and that the young 
men speak much about me, your father, because that in a 
way means courting you indirectly. Do you recall, three 
years ago, when you told me you would be my wife? I smile 
sometimes when I think of your naive fancy. You have 
asked me if I have sold many pictures. Unfortunately no! 
but for that, I would have much pleasure in sending you— 
to be placed under your Christmas tree—several nice things. 
My. poor children, you must not think ill of your father, if 
there is not enough money in the house. Some day you will 
know what counts most in the world.” 


Something of a final and permanent tribute to the girl’s 
memory Gauguin has left in his “Cahier pour Aline”—the 
note book he especially prepared for her twentieth birthday 
but which alas! the poor girl did not live long enough to see. 

In 1891, as chance would have it, Gauguin stumbles over 
a catalogue on Tahiti. The usual enthusiastic clichés fol- 
low: 


“Would that the day come, and soon,” he writes, “when 
I could bury myself in the woods on some Pacific island, and 
live there in ecstasy, in peace and with my art. Surrounded 
by my family, far from that European struggle for money, 
there at Tahiti, I could, in the silence of those beautiful tropi- 
cal nights, listen to the murmuring music of my heart keep- 
ing sweet time with the mysterious breath of my beloved ones. 
Free finally, without worry about money, I could love, sing 
and die.” 


But he continues more significantly : 
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Our two lives are broken, you say wrongly. 
Your own is free from every hindrance. Surrounded by 
your family and your children, the days pass, not without 
painful work, but free from marital authority, esteemed, 
honoured, loved. Your personality finds its expression.” 


Life in Paris continues to weigh him down. He turns to 
the Pacific islands as his last hope. He is forty-three years 
old, an age when a man cannot afford to lose much time from 
his work. He must decide quickly. He writes the Danish 
painter, Willemsen: 


“My resolution is taken; I wish to go shortly to Tahiti, 
a small island in the Pacific, where life is free from material 
worries. A terrible epoch is opening up in Europe for the 
coming generation: the rule of Gold. Everything is rotten, 
both men and art. One bruises oneself constantly. There, 
at least, under perennially blue skies, in a land of marvellous 
fecundity, the Tahitian need only raise his arm to find his 
food. Also, he need never work.” 


On April 4th, 1891, Gauguin embarks for the promised 
land. His first letter from Papeiti to his wife ends: 


“Many kind kisses to the dear children and for you the 
warmest from your faithful lover and husband.” 


Fate never left the poor fellow long in doubt about what 
was in store for him. His disillusionment comes quickly. 
No sooner has he settled down in Tahiti than he learns that 
there has been a change of ruler. He is unable to make the 
connections he counted on. Two more years of want and 
distress follow: 


“T am in the course of ruining my health,” he writes his 
wife, “because of the little nourishment I take. I prefer 
that to abandoning the struggle I have begun. Nine years 
I have lived without you or the children, without home, and 
often, without eating. For two months I have cut out every 
kind of nourishment. Every day, maioré, an insipid fruit 
which resembles bread, and a glass of water. I cannot even 
offer myself a cup of tea because sugar is so dear. I bear 
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this situation bravely, but it alters my health, and my eyes 
which I need so badly are failing considerably.” 


It is truly remarkable that throughout this harrowing 
struggle he never loses confidence in himself or his genius. So 
intensely sincere is the pride which animates him that it can 
hardly excite laughter. 


“T am an artist, and you are right, you are not crazy,” he 
writes, “I am a great artist, and I know it. It’s because I 
know it that I have suffered so much hardship in order to 
realize my end, if not, I should consider myself a brigand— 
that which I am anyway for many people. Finally, what 
matters it! What bothers me most is not this misery, but 
the constant setbacks to my work which I cannot do as I 
want and could without this misery tying my hands. 


“You tell me I am wrong in remaining too far from the 
artistic centre. I have known for a long time what I am 
doing and why I am doing it. My artistic centre is in my 
head, and not outside, and I am strong because I have never 
been side-tracked by others and because I create what is in 
me. Beethoven was deaf, blind, and alone. His work 
breathes of an artist living in a planet of his own. Look 
at Pissarro: because he always wants to be in the front, in 
touch with everything, he has lost every semblance of per- 
sonality, and his whole work lacks unity. It always fol- 
lows the newest tendency, from Courbet and Millet to those 
young chemists ‘qui accwmulent les petits points.’ ” 


He went to Tahiti because he thought he would be able 
to work in quiet—his art demanded it. He stays on for the 
same reason. 


“No, I have one end, and I follow it always. I alone am 
logical, also I find very few who can follow me for a long 
time. Poor Schiffenecker reproaches me for being hard- 
headed in what I want! But if I did not act thus, could I 
support for just one year this bitter struggle which I have 
undertaken? My actions, my paintings are always criti- 
cized at the moment, then finally people tell me I am right. 
And one is always to begin all over again. I believe I am 
doing my duty, and, strong because of that, I do not ac- 
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cept any advice, any reproach. The conditions under which 
I work are unfavourable and it is necessary to be a colossus 
to do what I have done under them. I stop on this sub- 
ject, and I have never spoken as much about it because I 
know that at bottom you are interested in these questions. 


“Do not regard badly my idea of remaining another year. 
I am in full swing; I know now the soil, its odour and the 
Tahitians, whom I make in my own peculiar way. It has 
taken me almost one year to come to understand it, and 
now that I am here, to go . . ._ it’s enraging! 


“TI am quite pleased with my last pictures, and I feel that 
I am beginning to understand the peculiar character of the 
South Seas. I can assure you that what I do has never 
been done by anyone and that it’s unknown in France.” 


And this in another letter of about the same date: 


“Because I have deprived myself of nourishment, I have 
ruined my stomach and I am thinning day by day. But 
it is necessary that I continue to fight always, always. The 
blame will fall on society. You have no confidence in the 
future, but I have. I have to have it—otherwise I would 
have blown my brains out long ago. To hope, it’s almost 
to live. It is necessary that I live to carry out my task to 
the end, and I can do it only by keeping alive my illusions, 
by living in hope. When I eat here each day my dry bread 
with a glass of water, I come to believe it’s a beefsteak.” 


He does not, however, expect to remain in Tahiti for long. 
In one of his letters, he entertains the hope of being ap- 
pointed inspector of drawing. And he adds: 


“That would be for us, dear Mette, the assurance of our 
old days reunited with our children and happy. That would 
be the end of all uncertainty.” 


In August of 1893 he succeeds in securing free transport 
to France and returns to Paris, a broken man. Two more 
years of disillusion. Paris disgusts him; its literary and 
artistic life seems sterile and empty. ‘Tahiti—it seems his 
only refuge. He senses he can no longer remain in Europe. 
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There may be yet some happiness in store for him in the 
Pacific. He would take his wife and children and finish his 
last days among his gentle, hospitable Maoris. But she will 
not even hear of it. Alone, perhaps. But with five chil- 
dren, it would be criminal. 

All illusions about his family and wife now shattered, bit- 
ter, Gauguin departs again for Papeiti in 1895—this time 
for good. He must tear wife and children out of his heart. 
The correspondence grows less frequent, as it grows more 
bitter. Gauguin avoids it: 


“If you must write me in the future such letters as those 
since my arrival, I pray you to stop. My work is not yet 
finished, and I must live: think of that and stop these per- 
petual complaints which do you no good, and do me much 
harm.” 


A long silence ensues, only to be broken by the news of the 
death of Aline. The man is crushed. 


“Her grave is over there, with the flowers,” he writes, 
“it’s only an illusion, her grave is here, near me—and my 
tears are flowers, living flowers.” 


The bitterness the blow precipitates is too much for hus- 
band and wife to bear. Gauguin’s last letter, which she 
has suppressed, was so hard and inhuman she never replied. 
This was in 1897. He died six years later. 

Thus was closed, at least outwardly, an attachment which 
continued over twenty-two years and which undoubtedly 
did more to sustain him in his work than any other single 
factor. Perhaps without its incentive, the development and 
history of the most vivid, passionate and intensely sin- | 
cere modern artist would have been different. Up till now 
it has been the vogue to detach, for romantic reasons, or 
otherwise, Gauguin the artist from Gauguin the father and 
husband. But the correspondence, of which necessarily. 
we could get here only a cursory glance, would have us 
know that it is just there that we must look for much that 
is significant in his genius and art. 
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THE WAR DEBT SETTLEMENTS 
By JOSEPH S. DAVIS 


T= World War Foreign Debt Commission, charged 


with negotiating settlements with foreign govern- 

ments indebted to our government, expired last Feb- 
ruary, its task practically completed. A record of its work, 
with voluminous and informing exhibits, is in print. All of 
the debt settlements it negotiated are in force save one: the 
Mellon-Bérenger agreement of April 29, 1926, has not been 
ratified by the American Senate or the French Parliament, 
but France is voluntarily making payments slightly in ex- 
cess of those called for by the agreement. The matter is 
practically closed.—Or is it? The earliest settlements have 
fifty-seven years to run. The payments in the early years, 
in several cases, are comparatively. light. For other reasons 
the test of workability has yet to be applied. Moreover, 
our foreign debt policy has been under scattering fire for 
several years. Latterly, when this policy has been trans- 
muted into operating settlements, it has been the subject of 
renewed though partly muffled criticism abroad and of in- 
creasing controversy at home. Is the policy sound? Are 
the settlements under it thoroughly just, expedient, even 
generous, and on the whole commendable? Are the critics 
cranks, sentimentalists, and false prophets? If so, it is well 
to have them shown up in their true light. Or are there seri- 
ous and genuine reasons for reconsidering our policy, and 
perhaps even revising the so-called settlements? Today, 
when no emergency presents itself, when world affairs are 
assuming a more normal status, when international preju- 
dices and suspicions are diminishing, the time is fully ripe 
for giving the subject the well-balanced, fair-minded con- 
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sideration that it deserves at the hands of the American 
people, upon whom, fundamentally, the decision rests. ‘Too 
much of the discussion has been highly. partisan, serving not 
to increase mutual understanding but to heighten preju- 
dices. There has been too much misrepresentation, too much 
petty controversy over minor points. There is a real need 
for a cool, sympathetic consideration of the subject from 
various angles, and an approach to a truer understanding of 
it by the public both in the United States and abroad. 


I 


To see the problem in perspective it is helpful to review 
the origin of the debts and the preliminaries to actual ne- 
gotiations for settlements. The United States entered the 
war on April 6, 1917. Our European allies, long heavy 
buyers of American goods, needed to continue purchasing 
vast supplies of our foodstuffs, raw materials, munitions, 
and other supplies for their military forces and civilian use. 
Financially, as well as on the battle front, they were hard 
pressed. Our forces were not ready and could not quickly 
be made ready. But our farms, our factories, our financial 
machinery, were already in large measure attuned to war. 
Far from being impaired, our economic and _ financial 
strength was at a high pitch. Our immediate contribution 
to the ending of the war, perforce, consisted primarily in 
strengthening the experienced hands of the allies. 

Congress therefore promptly, authorized the /Treasury 
to advance to the allied governments such funds as they re- 
quired to finance their purchases here, beyond what they 
could meet with their other resources including proceeds - 
of our purchases in their countries. Most of our wartime 
advances were spent before we were able to throw into the 
field our own military forces, at heavy cost to us because 
of our unpreparedness, our inexperience, and our distance 
from the battle-fields. The war was won before we had 
made direct effective use of all the armies, shipping, equip- 
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ment, and materials that had cost so much to prepare. The 
borrowings continued after the armistice, under the guise 
of advances for the prosecution of the war, and in large 
part to permit fulfillment of pre-armistice contracts with 
our manufacturers and exporters. In addition, after the 
end of actual hostilities, a number of countries, including 
several that were not our allies in the war, gave their notes 
for relief supplies, and several, notably France, bought on 
credit, at a fraction of their cost, our surplus war stocks in 
Europe. Such was the origin of the debts. 

The advances were evidenced by demand notes, at first 
bearing interest at practically the same rates as our Liberty 
Bonds, but later fixed at 5 per cent. It was understood 
that these demand notes would be funded after the war, 
and implied that the terms would be substantially identical 
with those of our own bonds. When the war advances were 
first proposed, indeed, some American Senators urged 
that we should disregard the chances of never getting re- 
payment, or that we could well afford to make gifts in- 
stead of loans; in particular, a gift to France was talked 
of. But the French Premier, Ribot, being advised that 
special favors to France would be humiliating to one of 
her allies, requested that no resolution calling for a gift to 
France should be introduced. The terms agreed upon 
were not only acceptable to Congress but welcome to all the 
allies. It was plainly the understanding that the burden 
of our domestic borrowing for advances to the allies was 
to be borne, eventually, not by our taxpayers but by theirs. 

All told, our advances, exclusive of interest, totaled over 
ten billion dollars—nearly 40 per cent of our national debt 
at its peak—advanced or charges to twenty different coun- 
tries between April 6, 1917 and November 1, 1920. The 
debts of Great Britain, France, and Italy combined were 
over eight billion dollars, four-fifths of the total. Of the 
principal, about seven billion dollars was advanced before 
the armistice, and over three billion afterward. About 
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nine and one-half billion dollars represented war advances, 
nearly six hundred million represented debts for surplus 
war stocks, and some one hundred and forty million repre- 
sented debts for relief supplies, etc. 

Other governments made similar advances to various 
purchasing governments. Great Britain advanced much 
more than she had borrowed. Of most other countries the 
reverse was true, and several had debts but no credits. The 
United States alone emerged almost wholly a creditor. 
The gross intergovernment indebtedness in 1923 was esti- 
mated at twenty-eight billion dollars exclusive of repara- 
tion claims. 

During the Peace Conference, when the liquidation of 
the war was the center of negotiation, the inter-ally war 
debts naturally came up for discussion. The French and 
British governments wished to have “the question of reim- 
bursement . . . settled . . . at aconference ... in Paris 
during the peace negotiations.” Numerous suggestions were 
made, by Frenchmen, Britons, and Americans—for the 
most part by private individuals quite unofficially — that 
some clearing of the whole intricate mixture of debts and 
credits be undertaken, by a process of offsets and cancella- 
tions, perhaps involving claims against Germany as well. 
But United States Treasury officials, and President Wilson 
himself, repelled all such suggestions. Recalling that we 
had been not an ally but an associated power, asserting 
that the United States alone “had neither sought nor re- 
ceived substantial benefits from the war,” aware that the 
United States owed no debts to be cancelled, they turned a 
deaf ear to all proposals for pooling war costs, cancelling 
war debts, accepting Germany as a debtor in lieu of allied 
governments, or treating our advances as in any degree 
contributions to the common cause. They insisted that the 
debts to the United States government were not a suitable 
subject for international conference, had no relation to 
German reparations, and were to be settled, one by one, in 
accordance with the terms of the advances. 
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The Peace Conference over, the President’s policies 
were repudiated, not in this, but in most other respects. 
The Senate refused to ratify the Treaty of Versailles or 
the security pact with Great Britain and France. We held 
aloof from the League of Nations. Influenced by bitter 
political animosities, the disillusionment of returned soldiers, 
the discouraged advocates of a mild peace, we experienced 
a remarkable revulsion of public opinion. As time passed, 
America looked on from afar, with some anxiety, much 
distrust, and more scorn, at what were regarded as fatal 
errors in the peace treaty, bungling efforts to exact repara- 
tions, the militaristic policy of France, the collapse of cur- 
rencies. In such an atmosphere our debt policy was rigidly 
maintained. Under Democratic and Republican adminis- 
trations alike we sought, at first with patience but with in- 
creasing insistence and eventual pressure, to get the war 
debts funded. 

For a long time, however, the debtor governments did 
not meet our wishes, and hardly accepted our position as 
final. The French, Belgian, and Italian governments, un- 
able to balance their domestic budgets and burdened by 
new debts incurred for reconstruction of devastated regions, 
could not see their way to enter into funding negotiations. 
The British government continued to press, from time to 
time, for “some large solution of the problem.” 'The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer wrote our Treasury, in February, 
1920, in the course of a review of European conditions: 
o we should welcome a general cancellation of the 
intergovernmental war debts. The moral effect would even 
be a greater practical change and fresh hope and confidence 
would spring up everywhere. The existence of these in- 
ternational debts deters neutrals from giving assistance, 
checks private credits, and will, I fear, prove a disturbing 
effect in future international relations.” Secretary Houston 
replied on March 1, restating our position at length. I quote 
a portion of his letter. 
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“As to the general cancellation of intergovernmental war 
debts . . . Any proposal or movement of such charac- 
ter would, I am confident, serve no useful purpose. On the 
contrary it would, I fear, mislead the people of the debtor 
countries as to the justice and efficacy of such a plan and 
arouse hopes, the disappointment of which could only have 
a harmful effect. ; 


“Such a proposal does not involve mutual sacrifices on 
the part of the nations concerned. It simply involves a 
contribution mainly by the United States. The United 
States has shown its desire to assist Europe. . . . What 
this Government could do for the immediate relief of the 
debtor countries has been done. Their need now is for pri- 
vate credits. The indebtedness of the allied Governments 
to each other and to the United States is not a present bur- 
den upon the debtor Governments, since they are not pay- 
ing interest or even, as far as I am aware, providing in their 
budgets or taxes for the payment of either principal or in- 
terest. At the present time the foreign obligations held 
by the Government of the United States do not constitute 
a practical obstacle to obtaining credits here, and I do not 
think that the European countries would obtain a dollar 
additional credit as a result of the cancellation of those ob- 
ligations. The proposal does not touch matters out of 
which the present financial, and economic difficulties of 
Europe chiefly. grow. The relief from present ills, in so far 
as it can be obtained, is primarily within the control of the 
debtor Governments and peoples themselves. Most of the 
debtor Governments have not levied taxes sufficient to en- 
able them to balance their budgets, ner have they taken any 
energetic and adequate measures to reduce their expendi- 
tures to meet their income. Too little progress has been 
made in disarmament. No appreciable progress has been 
made in deflating excessive issues of currency or in stabiliz- 
ing the currencies at new levels, but in Continental Europe 
there has been a constant increase in note issues. Private 
initiative has not been restored. Unnecessary and unwise 
economic barriers still exist. Instead of setting trade and 
commerce free by appropriate steps there appear to be con- 
certed efforts to obtain from the most needy discriminatory 
advantages and exclusive concessions. There is not yet ap- 
parent any disposition on the part of Europe to make a 
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prompt and reasonable definite settlement of the repara- 
tion claims against Germany or to adopt policies which will 
set Germany and Austria free to make their necessary con- 
tribution to the economic rehabilitation of Europe.” 


Further correspondence culminated in a letter from the 
British Premier to President Wilson, on August 5, 1920, 
in which he reviewed the British efforts to secure early 
agreement on reparation obligations at a figure “within the 
reasonable capacity of Germany to pay.” The French 
Premier, Mr. Lloyd George said, agreed, “but he pointed 
out that it was impossible for France to agree to accept 
anything less than it was entitled to under the treaty un- 
less its debts to its Allies and associates in the war were 
treated in the same way.” The British Government, Mr. 
George went on, accepted this declaration as “eminently 
fair,” but concluded that they could not “remit any part 
of what was owed to them by France except as part and 
parcel of all round settlement of inter-allied indebtedness. 

The principal reason,” he said, “was that British 
public opinion would never support a one-sided arrange- 
ment at its sole expense, and that if such a one-sided ar- 
rangement were made it could not fail to estrange and 
eventually embitter the relations between the American and 
the British people with calamitous results to the fu- 
ture of the world.” He asked the President’s advice “as 
to the best method of securing that the whole problem could 
be considered and settled by the United States Govern- 
ment in concert with its associates at the earliest possible 
moment that the political situation in America makes it 
possible.” 

President Wilson replied on November 3, 1920, restat- 
ing the American position. In part he said: 


“It is highly improbable that either the Congress or 
popular opinion in this country will ever permit a cancella- 
tion of any. part of the debt of the British Government to 
the United States in order to induce the British Govern- 
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ment to remit, in whole or in part, the debt to Great Britain 
of France or any other of the allied Governments, or that 
it would consent to a cancellation or reduction in the debts 
of any of the allied Governments as an inducement towards 
a practical settlement of the reparation claims. As a mat- 
ter of fact, such a settlement in our judgment would in it- 
self increase the ultimate financial strength of the Allies. 


“The United States Government entirely agrees with 
the British Government that the fixing of Germany’s repa- 
ration obligation is a cardinal necessity for the renewal of 
the economic life of Europe and would prove to be most 
helpful in the interests of peace throughout the world; 
however, it fails to perceive the logic in a suggestion in ef- 
fect either that the United States shall pay part of Ger- 
many’s reparation obligation or that it shall make a gratuity 
to the allied Governments to induce them to fix such obli- 
gation at an amount within Germany’s capacity to pay. 
This Government has endeavored heretofore in a most 
friendly spirit to make it clear that it cannot consent to con- 
nect the reparation question with that of intergovernmental 
indebtedness. 


“The long delay which has occurred in the funding of the 
demand obligations is already embarrassing the Treasury, 
which will find itself compelled to begin to collect back and 
current interest if speedy progress is not made with the 
funding. Unless arrangements are completed for funding 
such loans, and in that connection for the deferring of in- 
terest, in the present state of opinion here there is likely to 
develop a dangerous misunderstanding.” 


Behind the seemingly recalcitrant attitude of the debtor 
governments lay certain strongly held convictions which, if 
comprehended by American officials, awakened little re- 
sponse. The French felt that it was inconceivable that a 
partner in the war should demand settlement of a war debt 
in advance of an effectively operating settlement of repara- 
tions, or require France to agree to make definite payments 
when her receipts from reparations were highly uncertain. 
While in no sense repudiating the debt, the French felt that 
the recognition of the fact that she was the chief victim of 
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the war’s destruction of life and property, and of the cireum- 
stances under which the advances were made, would justify 
her creditors in not pressing for early settlement, or indeed 
settlement in full. Many Frenchmen felt that the United 
States, in failing to ratify the peace treaty and security 
pact, and to take her place in the League of Nations, the 
Reparation Commission, and other bodies, had deserted 
France, leaving her an undue share of the burden of enfore- 
ing the treaty to ensure her security and just reparations; 
and that, under all the circumstances, we might well regard 
our war advances, in part at least, as our just share of the 
cost of the war. 

The British, on their part, sympathised with the French 
position in these respects. They were especially eager to 
give no basis for a charge of repudiation of their signature 
and did not wish to ask favors, but they by no means con- 
sidered the British debt to the United States an ordinary 
commercial debt. They held the view that the interests of 
the United States and Great Britain alike lay in sacrificing 
war claims to attain the preéminent objectives—financial 
stability, economic recovery, and normal trade. 

In the unsettled state of affairs in Europe and the United 
States—both economic and political, and in default of agree- 
ment on underlying principles, no progress was made with 
debt-funding operations, interest was allowed merely to 
accrue, and only small payments were made—chiefly on the 
British debt for silver purchases and interest on the French 
debt for war stocks. 

Early in 1922, as the outgrowth of a request by President 
Harding, Congress created a World War Foreign Debt 
Commission, headed by, the Secretary of the Treasury, to 
negotiate settlements with each debtor country. The Com- 
mission was authorized to accept the bonds of each nation 
running as long as June 15, 1947, and bearing interest at 
not less than 414 per cent per annum—virtually on terms 
such as the money had been raised by our government 
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through Liberty Loans. Congress refused to give the Com- 
mission a freer hand, as the administration had desired; 
ostensibly it expected settlement in full on these terms, 
which were easier, indeed, than those on which any of the 
debtor governments could then borrow. The Commission 
sent polite notes to the debtor countries requesting each 
to send representatives to Washington to conclude agree- 
ments. 

On August 1, 1922, the British Government, through the 
famous Balfour note addressed to the allied governments 
indebted to Great Britain for war advances, set forth its 
views and position at length. It was pointed out that 
Britain’s claims upon Germany, Russia, and the Allies were 
four times her debt to the United States, that this debt had 
been incurred essentially for allied account, and that hither- 

o, “pending a settlement which would go to the root of the 
problem, His Majesty’s Government have silently ab- 
stained from making any demands upon their allies, either 
for the payment of interest or the repayment of capital.” 
They reiterated that, 


“so deeply are they convinced of the economic injury. in- 
flicted on the world by the existing state of things that this 
country would be prepared (subject to the just claims of 
other parts of the Empire) to abandon all further right to 
German reparations and all claims to repayment by allies, 
provided that the renunciation formed part of a general 
plan by which this great problem could be dealt with as a 
whole and find a satisfactory solution. A general settle- 
ment would, in their view, be of more value to mankind than 
any gains that could accrue even from the most successful 
enforcement of legal obligations.” 


“Recent events, however,” it was set forth, “make such a 
policy difficult of accomplishment. With the most perfect 
courtesy, and in the exercise of their undoubted rights, the 
American Government have required this country to pay 
the interest accrued since 1919 on the Anglo-American debt, 
to convert it from an unfunded debt, and to repay it by a 
sinking fund in twenty-five years. Such a procedure is 
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clearly. in accordance with the original contract. His Ma- 
jesty’s Government make no complaint of it; they recognise 
their obligations and are prepared to fulfil them. But evi- 
dently they cannot do so without profoundly modifying the 
course which, in different circumstances, they would have 
wished to pursue. They cannot treat the repayment of the 
Anglo-American loan as if it were an isolated incident in 
which only the United States of America and Great 
Britain had any concern. It is but one of a connected series 
of transactions, in which this country appears sometimes as 
debtor, sometimes as creditor, and, if our undoubted obli- 
gations as a debtor are to be enforced, our not less undoubted 
rights as a creditor cannot be left wholly in abeyance. 


“His Majesty’s Government do not conceal the fact that 
they adopt this change of policy with the greatest reluctance. 
It is true that Great Britain is owed more than it owes, and 
that, if all inter-Allied war debts were paid, the British 
Treasury would, on balance, be a large gainer by the trans- 
action. But can the present world situation be looked at 
only from this narrow financial standpoint? It is true that 
many of the Allied and Associated Powers are, as between 
each other, creditors or debtors, or both. But they were, and 
are, much more. They were partners in the greatest inter- 
national effort ever made in the cause of freedom; and they 
are still partners in dealing with some, at least, of its results. 
Their debts were incurred, their loans were made, not for 
the separate advantage of particular States, but for a great 
purpose common to them all, and that purpose has been, in 
the main, accomplished. 


“Tt cannot be right that one partner in the common enter- 
prise should recover all that she has lent, and that another, 
while recovering nothing, should be required to pay all that 
she has borrowed. Such a procedure is contrary to every 
principle of natural justice and cannot be expected to com- 
mend itself to the people of this country. They are suffering 
from an unparalleled burden of taxation, from an immense 
diminution in national wealth, from serious want of employ- 
ment, and from the severe curtailment of useful expendi- 
ture. These evils are courageously borne. But were they 
to be increased by, an arrangement which, however legiti- 
mate, is obviously one-sided, the British taxpayer would 
inevitably ask why he should be singled out to bear a burden 
which others are bound to share. 
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“To such a question there can be but one answer, and I 
am convinced that Allied opinion will admit its justice. But 
while His Majesty’s Government are thus regretfully con- 
strained to request the French Government to make ar- 
rangements for dealing to the best of their ability with 
Anglo-French loans, they desire to explain that the amount 
of interest and repayment for which they ask depends not 
so much on what France and other Allies owe to Great 
Britain as on what Great Britain has to pay America 

. In no circumstances do we propose to ask more 
from our debtors than is necessary to pay to our creditors. 
And, while we do not ask for more, all will admit that we 
can hardly be content with less. 


The Balfour note aroused much resentment in America, 
partly because of a misleading statement concerning our 
advances to the continental allies, but more because it ap- 
parently sought to place upon American policy the onus of 
preventing a just, reasonable, and practical solution of grave 
and pressing problems of world economy and finance. But 
the note failed to alter our fixed policy. 

Early in 1923, therefore, after a change in the British 
Government, and spurred by a desire to restore the gold 
standard in England with American financial codperation, 
a British mission headed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the Governor of the Bank of England came to Wash- 
ington and negotiated with the American Commission for 
the settlement of the British debt. Certain passages of Mr. 
Baldwin’s opening speech deserve quotation: 


“We have come with the express intention of repaying 
our debt, and it is owing to the practical difficulties of mak- 
ing international payments that we are about to consult 
with you in order to accomplish the end which we both have 
in view. 


“That debt was contracted in a common cause. It was 
the first contribution made by the United States to save 
civilization from being engulfed and free peoples being 
brought under the destructive rule of a military autocracy; 
it was followed by the contribution of the man power of the 
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United States, whose soldiers fought so gallantly with ours 
and those of our Allies for the same purpose. 


“Then we were enlisted in a common cause; we still have 
common economic interests. The payment of our debt to 
you involves much more than the transfer of huge sums 
from London to Washington. It must affect the future 
well-being of both countries and on their prosperity depends 
to a large extent that of the entire world. The settlement 
we make here will determine the condition and material wel- 
fare of the great mass of wage earners in Great Britain and 
the United States, their wives and children. 


“The payment of our debt to you will impose upon us the 
necessity of levying heavy taxes to meet those payments. 
‘ Further taxation would decrease the purchasing 
power of the British workingman and reduce our consump- 
tion of American products. There would be a diminished 
export demand for American cereals, cotton, meats, and 
other products of the soil, the mine, and the factory. De- 
sirous as we are to maintain the social scale of our own 
worker, the effect of additional taxation would be inevitably 
to depress it. From the consequences of that I do not see 
how America can escape. The social condition of the 
American workingman, raised to its present level in some 
measure as a result of the war, is now the highest in the 
world; but if we are unable to purchase from you, if we are 
forced by stern necessity to economize still further, to buy 
from you only those things we must have, but even those in 
greatly reduced quantities, the American farmer, as well as 
the American workingman, will feel the pinch. He like- 
wise will be compelled to economize; he will have to do with 
less; he will be brought down to a lower standard of living. 
Our modern civilization does not permit of economic isola- 
tion. Economic relations are too closely, interwoven for one 
nation to be prosperous when other nations are suffering. 


“This debt is not a debt for dollars sent to Europe, the 
money was all expended here, most of it for cotton, wheat, 
food products and munitions of war. Every cent used for 
the purchase of these goods was spent in America; American 
labor received the wages; American capitalists the profits; 
the United States Treasury the taxation imposed on those 
profits. 
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a . Now, seeing that the debt is a debt for goods 
supplied, it would be natural to ask, why not repay with 
goods? 

“A moment’s consideration is sufficient to answer that 
question. 


“These goods were supplied in war time at war prices. 
Prices have fallen so far that thus to repay $4,000,000,000, 
Great Britain would have to send to America a far greater 
bulk of goods than she originally purchased with the money 
loaned, and laying aside all consideration of the tariff bar- 
rier, would it be possible for America to accept repayment 
in coal, steel, iron, manufactured cotton goods and so forth, 
a method of repayment which would affect the employment 
of her people for years to come? 


hc We intend to pay—but how best can interna- 
tional credits be made liquid when the creditor nation is un- 
willing to permit liquidation through the direct delivery of 
goods and is also unwilling to see the current sale of her prod- 
ucts to the debtor nation interrupted, and when the debtor 
nation is unwilling to be put in the position of being unable 
to buy the products of the creditor nation.” 

Since the discussions between the two commissions have 
not been published, one cannot tell how the American Com- 
mission actually met the arguments hidden in the British 
Chancellor’s gentle language. Judging by the result, they 
were largely dismissed as irrelevant. In the final agree- 
ment, no reduction in the face of the debt was conceded, and 
accrued interest was charged at 414 per cent to December 
15, 1922. This total sum, 4,600 million dollars, was funded 
into 62-year bonds. The long period was adopted to ease 
the burden of annual payments on the principal. Further- 
more, the rate of interest was fixed not at 414 per cent, but 
at 3 per cent for the first ten years and 314 per cent there- 
after—or, as the American Commission stated, “at the ap- 
proximately normal rates of interest payable by strong gov- 
ernments over long terms of years.” ‘The settlement in- 
volved payment, for interest and amortization of principal, 
of about one hundred and sixty million dollars a year until 
1932 and about one hundred and eighty million to one hun- 
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dred and eighty-six million a year thereafter. Since these 
terms were not within the legal authority of the Commission 
to grant, the settlement was submitted to Congress for ap- 
proval. This was given; Congress thereupon authorized 
the Commission to make settlements with other debtors upon 
such terms as it “may believe to be just, subject to the ap- 
proval of Congress,” and thereafter the Debt Commission 
asked no higher terms of any debtor. 

Between 1925 and 1926, with considerable delay and after 
considerable pressure in certain cases, funding agreements 
were made with twelve other governments, including all the 
important debtors except Russia, whose Soviet Government 
had repudiated all foreign debts. All of these settlements 
followed the British model in general as to the calculation 
of the debt, funding it into sixty-two-year bonds, and re- 
quiring annual interest and amortization payments. The 
countries which had borrowed for relief supplies nearly all 
settled on the same terms as Great Britain, but in a few im- 
portant instances there were significant departures. Czecho- 
Slovakia and Roumania were allowed to defer part of the 
interest payments for 18 and 14 years respectively. In 
partial deference to a commitment by President Wilson at 
the Peace Conference, whereby Belgium’s creditors agreed 
to look to Germany for the payment of Belgium’s war debts, 
Belgium was allowed to repay her pre-armistice debt with- 
out interest. Three countries only—France, Jugo-Slavia, 
and Italy—were granted substantially lower rates of in- 
terest, on the ground of incapacity to pay more, or by refer- 
ence to what was more agreeably termed “the principle of 
capacity to pay.” In all cases the earlier payments were 
made relatively easy. Altogether, the scheduled payments 
to this country under these debt settlements rise from two 
hundred and eleven million dollars this year to three hun- 
dred and twenty-seven million in 1937, to three hundred and 
forty-two million in 1950, to about four hundred million 
in 1975, and a maximum of four hundred and twenty-one 
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million in 1985. The annual payments do not bulk ex- 
tremely large for nations, in relation to budgets, national 
incomes, or foreign trade. The maximum sums are moderate 
in comparison with standard annuity due from Germany 
on reparation account, some six hundred million dollars. 

There has been much discussion of whether we have can- 
celled any of the debts, and if so, to what extent. Certainly 
there was no cancellation of principal, and we added accrued 
interest from the date of the advances. In all cases, how- 
ever, though in varying degrees, rates of interest charged 
were lower than those stated in the demand notes and lower 
than the rates we paid on our Liberty and Victory Loans. 
In these ways we granted concessions from the terms of the 
advances, that were equivalent to partial remission of the 
debts. If one calculates the present worth of the scheduled 
payments as of the date of funding, using 41/4 per cent, the 
rate paid on several Liberty Loans, and expressed in the act 
establishing the Debt Commission, one reaches a total figure 
of six thousand eight hundred and sixty-two millions, or 59 
per cent of the funded principal of about eleven and one- 
half billions: by, this calculation it appears we virtually re- 
mitted some 15 per cent of the British debt, 50 per cent of 
the French, 46 per cent of the Belgian, and 75 per cent of 
the Italian. If one uses a 5 per cent rate, as Secretary Mel- 
lon has done in endeavoring to stress our liberality to France, 
the effective remission comes out considerably more. If, 
however, one assumes that the policy implied in our terms 
for the advances was to charge interest at such rates as our 
government could borrow, and uses the rate at which our 
Treasury is now refunding an issue of Liberty Bonds, it 
appears that we made important remissions only in the case 
of Italy and Jugo-Slavia, and have even overcharged Great 
Britain and several other debtors. 


II 


The official American view of the settlements can be sum- 
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marized briefly. The advances were made, on easy terms, 
with full expectation of repayment. Great moral im- 
portance attaches to the sanctity of contract in international 
relations. The American public rightly expects the debts 
to be honored and paid in full. Definitive settlement is 
financially essential for both debtor and creditor nations. 
In view of the lower rates of interest likely to prevail in 
times of peace, we have agreed to standard rates of interest 
substantially lower than those in the original contracts. 
Further to facilitate payment by the debtors we have agreed 
to still lower rates in the first ten or more years, and to ex- 
tend the term of payment over a long period. Finally, in 
cases where the payment of these rates appears beyond the 
capacity of debtor nations to make without endangering its 
budgetary equilibrium, currency stability, and standard of 
living, we have agreed to still lower rates during more of the 
period. Within these limits we have necessarily sought the 
best terms possible, as trustees for the American people. 
We are confident that the settlements are both fair and 
workable. 

A common American view, characteristic of the man in 
the street, is this: we were drawn, in spite of ourselves, into 
a European war, for the first and last time. It cost us 
heavily, even if we ended it quickly after we got going. Into 
the bargain we loaned the allies a lot of money, which we 
raised by Liberty Bonds that we must pay off. They’ve 
made a mess of things since the armistice, and they will 
probably keep on doing it. We don’t like their ways and 
many of the policies. We haven’t hurried them about pay- 
ments, but a debt’s a debt, and there’s no reason on earth 
why they shouldn’t pay up. We don’t propose to be played 
for suckers. We stand for the principle of paying debts, 
among nations as well as among individuals. We've been 
easy in our terms to all, and remarkably generous to the 
nations that were hardest hit. We’ve had enough of unset- 
tlement. The matter’s settled. The plan works. Let’s 
drop the subject. 
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Against this complacent American view and the logical 
structure of our government position, a barrage of criticism 
has been laid down. It concerns primarily the debts for war 
advances, chiefly. those of our major allies, Great Britain 
and France.. It comes from Americans—intelligent, in- 
formed, high-minded Americans. The grounds of these 
criticisms are in part moral, in part political, in part eco- 
nomic. Some look to the past, others to the future. No one 
person, perhaps, would endorse them all, certainly few could 
agree on their relative weight. Without attempting to ex- 
haust the arsenal of arguments, let me summarize the princi- 
pal ones for what they may be worth. 


1. The settlements, it is argued, are fundamentally un- 
sound in principle. They ignore the fact that we made com- 
mon cause with the allies in a great war. It was our war, at 
least from April, 1917. We were painfully slow to contrib- 
ute effectively to its termination, and for more than a year 
we could exert little influence except through supplies for 
which we advanced money, while our delay was extremely 
costly to our allies not only in money but in lives. There is 
a substantial equitable offset to our legal claims. At least 
in large part, if not in whole, our war advances were in reality 
part of our proper share in the common cause. This aspect 
of the matter, on which the public of the debtor countries 
feels deeply, has been ignored in the settlements. We have 
officially treated the debts as ordinary debts. Even the 
recognition of a principle of “capacity to pay” savors of the 
bankruptcy court, of a desire to exact the uttermost farth- 
ing from an insolvent debtor. For the sake of our own 
honor, we must come to acknowledge our error, and not al- 
low a wrong settlement to stand. 


2. The settlements, it is urged, ignore the revolutionary 
change in the value of the money unit. This is a matter 
familiar to economists and statisticians, but not generally 
understood. The sums were advanced to pay for goods sold 
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at a high level of prices; the debts are expressed and repay- 
able in terms of gold dollars. The price level today is at 
least a third lower, and a dollar will buy at least 50 per cent 
more, than when the debts were incurred. In terms of 


goods, we are exacting repayment that will cost the debtor | 


and return to us some 50 per cent more in effort and sacri- 
fice than the sums we advanced. This is patently unfair. 
In private business such changes are still ignored, to the 
great injury of debtors or creditors as the case may be. But 
we should not ignore it in so huge and vital and so long ex- 
tended a settlement of debts with our war allies. On this 
ground alone a very substantial reduction of the face of the 
debts is called for. This is especially true in the case of 
Great Britain, for whom no important reduction in interest 
charges were made. 


3. The terms of settlement, it is held, are ungenerous. 
Alone among the nations, we gained greatly in wealth dur- 
ing the war and even because of it. As a nation we are un- 
believably. prosperous, unprecedentedly rich. We are lavish 
in public and private expenditures. We throw away hun- 
dreds of millions in pork barrel legislation, in Shipping 
Board wastefulness, and in other ways. Even so, our tax 
burden is relatively light, and our war bond issues are being 
retired with astounding rapidity. Indeed the principal 
fiscal significance of the payments at present is that our na- 
tional debt is being reduced a little faster than would other- 
wise be the case. We have made concessions indeed, but we 
could remit the debts, even in whole, literally without feel- 
ing it. On the other hand, our debtors are struggling to re- 
store their finances, their trade, their industry, their agricul- 
ture. Their national incomes are low compared with ours. 
Their tax burdens are oppressive. The scheduled payments, 
which mean little to us in our wealth, mean vastly more to 
our debtors and add greatly to their burdens, already ex- 
tremely heavy. 
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4. Our own policies, the argument runs, are unfairly in- 
consistent. In the last analysis, our debtors can pay us only 
in goods and services. We demand full payment of debts, 
but we have done and are doing everything we can to ob- 
struct payment in terms available to the debtors. We main- 
tain a high tariff and a prohibition law which restrict them 
in paying with goods. The example of our prosperity under 
a high protective tariff has encouraged similar measures in 
Europe, which greatly diminish productivity all over 
Europe. We are, in effect though not in form, subsidizing 
a huge merchant marine, which limits their ability to pay us 
in shipping services. We restrict immigration, and thus 
prevent their laborers from coming here, to relieve unem- 
ployment and other pressure at home, and to earn here a 
surplus whose remission to relatives at home would indi- 
rectly afford resources for debt payment. We seek to build 
up our export trade, but what Europe pays on the debts it 
does not have available to pay for our goods. We lend pri- 
vately, indeed, with heavy commissions, at high interest 
rates, but we stand aloof from the principal agencies for 
world peace, without which our foreign investments will en- 
counter grave risks. If we insist on our rights as creditors, 
it is but redsonable that we should facilitate payment by the 
debtors. In fairness to ourselves, as well as to our debtors, 
we should either remit the debts or greatly reduce them, or 
else modify our policies so as to promote the ease with which 
we can be paid. 


5. Because of such facts as these, it is argued, our policy 
and the settlements under it “have created and are fostering 
a deep sense of grievance against us.” We have disregarded 
deep-seated feelings on the part of debtor nations; we have 
ignored their points of view. Quite naturally we are con- 
demned as unfair; we are pictured as cruel extortionists; 
good natured Uncle Sam is repainted as devilish Uncle 
Shylock. During the war we were regarded not only as sav- 
iors and comrades but as idealists. Now it appears that the 
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almighty dollar is still our god. The annual payments are 
tribute, hurting the more because exacted by a late brother 
in arms. Making fresh investments at high rates, we are 
getting the world deeper and deeper into debt with us. We 
bestride the world like a financial colossus. We _ have 
proudly asserted that we sought no reparation from Ger- 
many, yet we are seeking to take for ourselves, under the 
guise of collecting our debts, most of the reparations which 
Germany is supposed to pay to the principal victims of the 
war. Such settlements rankle bitterly. We are building 
up a heritage of fear, resentment, and even hate. Out of 
such stuff wars are made. For the sake of world peace, of 
international amity, if for no other reason, we should make 
revised settlements which our debtors will regard, all things 
considered, as reasonable and fair. 


6. The execution of the settlements, it is urged, will 
seriously retard economic and financial recovery and prog- 
ress in the debtor countries and hold down their standards 
of living, if not endanger their stability. Such a condition 
will react unfavorably upon us. As Secretary Mellon so 
forcibly stated: “The entire foreign debt is not worth as 
much to the American people in dollars and cents as a pros- 
perous Europe for a customer.” This view weighed heavily 
with Great Britain in determining her debt policy. She 
wisely realized that, for her own prosperity as well as that 
of her debtors, the really vital problem was the restoration 
of stability in finance and the general revival of industry 
and trade. In making our settlements we were blind to 
our own interests, even as a business nation. It is to our 
own interest to assist Europe back to full productivity as it 
was in our own interest to ensure the victory of the Allied 
Powers. 


7. The payment of the debts, it is further urged, will not 
benefit us but injure us. It will intensify the competition 
of European goods in our home markets, and with our ex- 
ports in foreign markets. Our agriculture has already suf- 
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fered and continues to suffer from this cause. The direct 
relief to our taxpayers through the payments made will be 
more than offset by the injury to our business and to our 
ability to carry our tax burden. If, instead of accepting 
payments in goods and services, we continue to relend on 
private account the amount of the payments and more, we 
shall build up so huge an investment abroad that our credit 
will be subject to serious adverse influences from disturb- 
ances in foreign countries, and we shall be launched, willy- 
nilly, into an economic imperialism, with all that it implies 
in foreign entanglements and even war. Merely from the 
standpoint of self interest, we have adopted a mistakenly 
short-sighted policy. We must take a larger, more far- 
sighted view. 


8. Finally, it is prophesied, the settlements will not be 
carried out. There is no precedent in history for such trans- 
actions, extending over two generations international pay- 
ments growing out of the cost of a great war. There are 
many possibilities of breakdown. Even if the debtors find 
it possible to carry the load, we shall not find it to our in- 
terest to receive the payments. Eventually the settlements 
will be revised. Now, if we are forward-looking, is the time 
for us to reconsider them in the light of the past and the 
outlook for the future, and to avoid, by a revision the un- 
pleasant, possibly disastrous consequences of attempting to 
secure fulfillment. 

For my part, I cannot endorse all of the criticisms I have 
just summarized. They understate the real merits and ex- 
aggerate the shortcomings of our policy, and unduly magnify 
the economic difficulties to be encountered in executing the 
settlements. I do see, however, a great deal of merit in the 
criticisms. I believe our policy was unduly harsh — even 
more in procedure than in effect. I cannot regard the pol- 
icy, or the settlements under it, as representing the acme 
of statesmanlike wisdom, though I recognize that under 
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prevailing conditions—including the temper of Congress 
and public opinion in this country—it would not have been 
easy to do better. It is easier to be wise after the event 
than before; and I think it is wholesome to look back, not 
so much to criticize or condemn as to see what mistakes 
were made and what might better have been done. We are 
too prone to bask in a complacent self-satisfaction; it is 
well to realize that we have no monopoly of justice, wis- 
dom, and sound judgment. Especially in this case a can- 
did reéxamination of our actions would put us in a better 
mood to face future developments. 

Frankly, I believe we announced too early and adhered 
too rigidly to a narrowly logical position. It is funda- 
mental, I believe, that insistence on legal rights is far less 
expedient than the promotion of productivity, trade, and 
good will. I am convinced that, despite logical arguments 
to the contrary, the debt and reparation problems were in 
fact closely related. I believe that our unyielding attitude 
on the debts delayed, at heavy cost to the world, a prompter 
reaching of a sane solution of the reparation problem, and 
that persistence in it may render difficult further adjust- 
ment of the reparation settlement. I believe the war debts 
constituted an international problem and were a suitable 
subject for international conference, not for final decisions 
but for exchange of views, clarification of thought, discus- 
sion of principles, and paving the way for mutually ac- 
ceptable settlements. I consider that we arrogated to our- 
selves the right to be the final judges of what was right and 
expedient, as the Allied Powers did in the case of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty and as Germany’s reparation creditors did, 
for several years under French leadership, in the case of 
German reparations. Except on the ground of capacity 
to pay, we ignored practically all considerations brought 
forward by the debtor nations. We used our legal posi- 
tion and our economic power to force certain settlements, 
notably with Great Britain and France. that fall short of 
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commending themselves to public opinion in allied and neu- 
tral countries, and to a small but increasing body of intelli- 
gent American public opinion, as eminently fair, reasonable, 
and, in a large sense, politic. Our policy has been con- 
sistent, but consistency is by no means the greatest of vir- 
tures; indeed intemperance in consistency may be a su- 
preme vice. 

I am not a cancellationist. I believe that complete for- 
giveness of the debts, or pooling of the war costs, or full 
substitution of Germany as a debtor, would have been quix- 
otic and impolitic. At the same time I believe that we de- 
cidedly overemphasized sanctity of contract and underem- 
phasized the importance of facilitating the restoration of 
political and economic equilibrium in Europe. On certain 
grounds, I believe reductions of principal and interest could 
have been made, in full accord with fairness and sound pol- 
icy, and with distinctly better results in fact and in feeling. 

An exceedingly difficult fundamental question is whether 
we were morally obligated to regard our war advances as 
part of our share in the cost of the war. In view of our 
utter lack of responsibility for the conflict, our unstinted ef- 
forts after we entered the war, the huge expenditures we 
made on our own account—far and away beyond those of 
any other ally outside of Europe, relatively as well as ab- 
solutely—I cannot feel that we can rightly be charged with 
delinquency. Nevertheless, I believe that our effective par- 
ticipation, except through loans, was so long delayed, at 
such heavy cost to our allies in life, effort, and expense, that 
we were fully justified in regarding a large part of our ad- 
vances during the war as contributions and not as loans to 
be repaid. The profits made on the sale of these goods ship- 
ped to the allies, the taxes received by our government on 
these profits, were sufficiently large to justify a more lib- 
eral view than we officially adopted on this subject. The 
recognition of this principle, and reasonable negotiations 
under it, would have substantially cut down the principal 
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of the debts and removed most of the sense of grievance 
that is felt in the debtor countries. 


Secondly, I believe that a reduction in the principal was 
warranted by the marked change in the value of money. I 
believe that we should have adopted the broad principle 
that we desired repayment of no more in terms of purchas- 
ing power than we advanced. This policy would have in- 
volved the writing down of the principal, so far as it was 
not otherwise reduced, by perhaps a third, possibly sub- 
ject to further adjustment up or down as further signifi- 
cant changes in the value of money should develop. 


Thirdly, I believe that the standard interest rates charged 
on the principal so calculated should have been fixed in 
principle at the rates at which our government borrows. 
For several years the Treasury has borrowed at much less 
than 414 per cent, latterly as low as 3 per cent; and it is 
likely to be able to borrow at still lower rates in the future. 
This principle was only partially recognized in the settle- 
ments. 


All of these adjustments would have been entirely in 
harmony with the spirit in which the advances were origi- 
nally made. We could certainly have afforded to make 
them, quite voluntarily. Had we done so, we should prob- 
ably have had little occasion to resort to the humiliating 
and uncertain principle of capacity to pay, except in re- 
gard to the distribution of annual payments. Had we 
gone only so far, I believe the settlements could have been 
made more promptly, with the substantial good will of the 
debtors, and with favorable influence on European de- 
velopment. Personally I believe we might well have gone 
further—at least by remitting entirely interest charges 
on the principal debt categories for the first few years after 
the armistice, and in other ways if necessary—and feasible— 
to promote Europe’s recovery. I believe such settlements 
could have been carried out, in the main, and that they 
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would have rendered easier other adjustments if and when 
time and experience proved them advantageous. 

Now that the settlements are made, however, it is im- 
practicable to retrace our steps. I think it quite unlikely that 
any American administration, at all events in the near 
future, will frankly reverse the position our government 
has taken, or consent to participate officially in an interna- 
tional conference at which a wholesale revision would be 
considered. Conceivably the settlements will work as 
planned. On the other hand, I think it probable that ex- 
perience will eventually render advisable, if not imperative, 
various modifications in certain of the settlements. An op- 
portunity may well arise if and when the reparations plan 
again requires reconsideration. Meanwhile, it will be folly 
for us to taboo domestic and international discussion of the 
debt settlements, or to refuse to consider any sort of modi- 
fication of our policy. Open-minded consideration may 
well lead, in time and in roundabout ways, to moderation 
of certain settlements that now appear harsh. For the 
sake of economic stability and progress and that invaluable 
intangible asset known as international good will, it is 
highly important that such readjustments be made smoothly 
and in good temper, in such a way as to allay prejudice 
and resentments and to heighten mutual understanding 
among peoples of different nations. 

It is premature to predict the form which future modi- 
fications will take. Possibly it will be through a fresh ap- 
plication of the principle of capacity to pay, if actual de- 
velopments show that this capacity was overestimated. 
Perhaps it will come through accepting a lump sum in cash 
(perhaps raised by loans in our own markets) in settle- 
ment of some of the later installments, discounted at a 
higher rate than 31% per cent. Perhaps it will come through 
open recognition of the principle that, since the value of 
money has increased since the advances were made, we 
should reduce our claims for money repayment proportion- 
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ately. Perhaps it will come through a substitution for part 
of the debts some consideration more valuable than the 
money payments could be. In any case, we shall do well 
to avoid a penny-wise, pound-foolish position; to cultivate 
no further our already excessive pride in our own opinions; 
and to be ready to propose adjustments instead of having 
them forced upon us by the logic of events. 
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BEGGARS AND BEGGING SONGS 
By VIOLET A. SIMPSON 


“Let Fortune empty her whole quiver on me, 
I have a soul, that like an ample shield 
Can take in all, and verge enough for more.” 


ASUAL tramps—“our leisured class,” as the Amer- 
ican girl in “Punch” described them—may not ex- 


actly appeal to us at first sight as subjects of ro- 
mance. But the community of the Needy Nomadic to which 
they belong, with all its many varieties — “Vagabonds, 
vagrants, strolling players, soothsayers, gipsies, wander- 
ing scholars, masterless men, quacks, fencers and_ bear- 
leaders,” as they were classified by the stern Elizabethan 
law-makers—has as many aspects as it contains types. 
Pathos and drollery, poetry and humour, are as much a 
part of the stock-in-trade of these children of Fantasy-in- 
Idleness, as the sordidness of want and falsehood. 

In the history of every trade, profession, or social move- 
ment, there comes the exact moment when influences, ten- 
dencies, and endeavors unite in working order, ready to be 
galvanized into coherent life. It is the moment when Cus- 
tom becomes Common Law, when Codes supplant Fashion, 
when, briefly, Legislation confirms by superseding Individ- 
ual Action. 

The earliest social systems of which we have knowledge 
include provisions against destitution, poverty, idleness, and 
any vicious misuse of talents and time; but it is to Europe 
that belongs the distinction of having crystallized Mendi- 
cancy into a profession; to Germany, land of systems, the 
recognition of this professional status on paper. The com- 
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pilation of the Liber Vagatorwm, published and printed in 
Germany, somewhere about 1509, edited by Martin Luther 
in the year 1520, marks an epoch in the history of Beggary, 
which we might not inaptly call its professional birthday. 
Ancient mythology gave poverty—pur et simple — a 
place amongst the gods, a deity to be honored. Slavery, 
ultimate form of destitution, even while firmly established 
in patriarchal times, was rigorously provided against under 
the Hebrew theocracy. The Jews looked upon beggary 
simply as the result of idleness, punishing it accordingly. 
Vagrancy was considered criminal by the ancient Egyp- 
tians; their “unemployed” had to accept work or die. Greece 
upheld similar principles. We learn that by the laws of 
Draco and Solon mendicancy was regarded as evidence of 
wilful poverty, its punishment death. Plato proposed to 
banish vagabonds as enemies to the State; the Romans 
kept censors on purpose to exterminate them, putting them 
to work on the public buildings, or in the mines. Tacitus 
tells us that the Teutons planted out their idlers and men- 
dicants in bogs, and stoically left them there. No beggars 
are to be seen in China to this day, only persons physically 
or mentally incapable are maintained by the State. Europe 
alone has legitimatized a community of preying prowlers. 
Schreiber, in his “Bettler-industrie,’ a book-pamphlet 
published about 1675, places the Golden Age of Mendi- 
cants between 1450 and 1650, or from the fall of Constanti- 
nople to the close of the Swedish War. The practical 
causes making this possible are naturally to be found in 
that general upheaval of society which marked the pass- 
ing of medieval into modern conditions of life. We have 
the fall of the Eastern stronghold of Christianity, with the 
influx of Turkish traditions and the transference of Greek 
scholarship and science to Western Europe; the break-up 
of the monasteries and consequent break-down of the re- 
ligious system upon which social life was based; the inven- 
tion of printing, and the discovery of new continents. . . . 
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Let imagination but dwell for a few minutes upon that 
first landing of Columbus—visualizing the United States 
of today! Disintegration, movement, experiment, were in 
the air. And there was another curiously subtle change at 
work in the attitude taken towards life. The age of chiv- 
alry was merging into one whose aims were essentially 
utilitarian. The European nobility no longer warred as 
crusaders, but for aggrandizement, political or commer- 
cial. The voyages of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
combined the spirit of speculation with that of enterprise. 
Learning was become a competitive exercise, with rewards 
as a final goal; the scholars to attain renown had so much 
more to acquire, so many new universities to visit, that the 
quiet monastic search for knowledge presently resolved into 
schemes, well planned, for profitable and remunerative 
education. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that the discarded 
fashions of any one class, whether of dress, manners, or 
habits of thought, always descend in the scale, suffering 
demoralization in the process. Poetry and romance, in the 
sixteenth century, began to filter down to the class of off- 
shoots, the tribe of idle free-booters, free-thinkers, and gen- 
eral free-lances of society. Meantime, Christianity had 
sanctified distress. ‘The mendicant friars, in all nobility, had 
taught how closely the diseases of the body are affiliated to 
those of the soul, and their methods were copied only too 
successfully, minus the morality. So-called “poor scholars” 
formed a thriving branch of begging-imposition. 

Thus the stage was reached which gave birth to the Liber 
Vagatorum, first treatise extant upon the subject, and 
printed fifty years before anything of the kind appeared in ~ 
England. The book itself is a compilation, made from the 
records kept by, one Johann Knebel, Chaplain, of the pro- 
ceedings of a great Court “to try numerous vagabonds”’ held 
at Basle in 1475. The version edited by Martin Luther is 
the best. It gives an edifying list of “Beggar-Orders,” 
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neatly summed up with editorial notes as to how they 
should be treated. 

First come Bregers, whom Luther dismisses as the hon- 
est paupers. Standing second are Stdbulers, or Saint- 
Beggars, who “hang themselves about with signs of the 
Saints’”—probably images and medals—‘as if under spe- 
cial protection”: these are “half bad, half good; to be helped 
at Discretion.” Ldosners wore heavy chains, “pretending 
to have been kept in captivity by the Saracens for Faith’s 
sake, and having vowed when thus ensiaved to give a pound 
of candles to some Saint if granted liberty, are now beg- 
ging for means to fulfill the vow. Nought but deceivers; 
give nothing.” 

Blenkners are described as “very, very blasphemous.” 
These sat at church doors in chains, impersonating some 
saint, and praying noisily. Dobissiers pretended to be friars 
collecting for some poor church; they also “touched for 
diseases.” K6mme-sierers were runaway scholars, to 
whom “nothing is to be given, as the sooner they are forced 
to go home the better.” Vagrants and Strollers posed as 
sorcerers, wearing yellow garments. ‘They patrolled the 
country, selling incantations to farmers for luck. 


Wherever these words are said, 

No man shall suddenly fall dead, 

No murrain, mildew or other miserie 
Shall touch this ground to all eternitie 


Gickesses were blind beggars; some “Providence-blind, 
some self-inflicted; many shamming.” 

Voéppers were sham demoniacs, who “chewed soap to 
feign madness” — mental weakness being considered a 
sacred condition in those times, as it is today in certain coun- 
try places. Grdnthers claimed to have the falling sickness 
of the saints; Diitzers pleaded that they were on a pilgrim- 
age collecting money for the fulfilment of a vow; Schlep- 
pers pretended to be priests outright. Ddéllingers did pen- 
ance at church doors as—repentant hangmen! In fact, as 
an old beggar ditty of the sixteenth century runs: 
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And of all occupations, Begging is the best, 
Whensoever he is weary, he may lay him down to rest; 
For howsoe’er the world goes, he never need take care, 
And whatsoe’er he begs or gets, he spends it in good fare. 


Some fifty years after Luther’s exposition upon Conti- 
nental vagrancy, Awdeley, writing about 1561, scheduled 
an amusing list of “T'wenty-Fiue Orders of Knaues” as 
legitimatized in England. Harrison, in his “Description of 
England in Shakespeare’s Time,” says that the beggar pro- 
fession had first come into prominence some sixty years be- 
fore, “now numbering 10,000.” The Act of 1530 shows it 
was then recognized as a social item to be dealt with by law. 
Harrison attributes mendicancy to “impotence, casualty, 
thriftlessness,” and ‘“‘the covetousness of others in turning 
the poor out of their holdings, since they have thus only a 
choice between emigrating, thieving, and begging.” He al- 
ludes to the Enclosures Act of 1500, which may truthfully 
be said to have been the main cause for vagrancy in Eng- 
land. 

The head of the begging-profession—law-maker, organ- 
izer, and wielding full authority over the tribe—went by the 
name of the Vpright man. He was known by his staff, the 
wand of office, and had an understudy in the Curtall, wield- 
ing only. a little less power than himself. To Luther’s List 
Awdeley adds the Prygmanstycke, whose special province 
was “‘to steale cloathes off the hedges,” and the quire, or gaol- 
bird. Who has not as a child played at Old Soldier, alias 
the Ruffeler? 


—Although I nere was farther 
Than Kentish Street in Southwark, 
Nor ere did see a Battery 

Made against any Bulwark, 

But with my Trolls and Deres 
Lay in some corner lurking, 

And ne’er went abroad 

But to beg on the road, 

And keep myself from working. 


ist 
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An Irishe Toyle, who sells lace in the streets, is a familiar 
figure in London today. The swyg-man, or pedlar trading 
stolen goods, suggests the derivation of the Australian bush 
term “swag.” Wiltners or Fawney beggars may still be 
met with. This form of trickery is to deposit quietly a sham 
gold ring in the street, ostentatiously pick it up, then for a 
“mere trifle” as “useless to me in my condition” proffer it 
to some passer-by credulous, or perhaps rogue himself 
enough to “jump at a bargain.” The Over-sdénzen-goers 
represented the beggars of better education and class, prac- 
tising trade as begging-letter-writers. One type of itinerant 
who feigned madness, and so worked on sympathy, the 
Abraham-man, is genuinely interesting, as being the delib- 
erate caricature of the Tom-o’-Bedlams. Edgar assumes 
the character of a Tom-o’-Bedlam in “King Lear.” 


My face I'll grime with filth; 

Blanket my loins: elf all my hair in knots; 

And with presented nakedness outface 

The winds, and persecutions of the sky. 

The country gives me proof and precedent 

Of Bedlam beggars, who, with roaring voices, 
Strike in their numb’d and mortified bare arms 
Pins, wooden pricks, nails, sprigs of rosemary, 
And with this horrible object, from low farms, 
Poor pelting villages, sheepcotes and mills, 
Sometimes with lunatick bans, sometimes with prayers, 
Enforce their charity. 


These singular mendicants were the harmless lunaties dis- 
charged from the Bethlehem MHospital—corrupted into 
Bedlam—with a licence to go a-begging. They wore a fan- 
tastic dress, bedecked with bits of paper, ribbons or cloth, 
and carried a long staff and a cow-horn. For a badge, they 
wore on the left arm an armilla, or iron ring, about four in- 
ches long, not removable. Many of their “mad’’-songs are 
extant, full of a wandering, fanciful poetry. 

The legislation for Beggars was discriminating. The Act 
of 1531 licensed persons in real want to beg within fixed 
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bounds, each to have a letter sealed with the Seal of the 
Hundred, rape, wapentake, city, or borough, and subscribed 
by the justices. This was called a jarke, corresponding to 
more modern Lines: jarkesmen were beggars who stole or 
forged these credentials. Discharged soldiers were sup- 
posed to travel with a Chancellor’s licence. A survival of 
the custom was the badge which in William III’s time had 
to be worn by all persons receiving parish relief. This badge 
consisted of a piece of red or blue cloth pinned on to the 
sleeve and bearing the letter “P” = pauper, with the initial 
of the parish. Severe penalties were attached to the dis- 
carding of these badges, greatly hated by the unfortunate 
persons liable to carry them. In Liverpool, on May 13th, 
1685, an order was issued that “all persons on the Poore 
Books should bear a pewter badge with the Towne’s arms 
engraved thereon.” A fortnight’s doles were to be forfeited 
if the badge was discarded. 

But the same act provided sternly against unlicensed beg- 
gars. Any able-bodied mendicant was to be “tyde to the 
end of a carte naked, and beten with whyppes throughout 
the same Market Towne tyll the bodie be bloody by reason 
of such a whyppinge.” He was then to be sent back to his 
birthplace, or “where he had dwelt three yeares,” and was to 
“put himself to laboure lyke as a true man_oweth to doo.” 
There were penalties for harbouring or helping beggars; the 
Act of 1536 forbade doles to be given by private persons at 
all: so late as December 10th, 1749, at Burton on Trent, one 
Robert Hinds was fined twenty-five shillings for giving 
alms. 

Scholars and sailors were to be specially “liable to the 
Statute,” (1531) both professions lending themselves so 
peculiarly to fraud. For the first offence such counter- 
feiters were to be whipped like vagabonds; for the second 
scourged for two days, lose one ear, and be pilloried; for the 
third to lose the other ear, and be again scourged. Yet in 
1569 there appeared to be 13,000 “masterless men.” The 
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Second Poor Law decreed that vagrants should be “griev- 
ously whipt, and burnt through the gristle of the right ear,” 
unless someone would take them into service for a year. If 
within sixty days after punishment the offence was repeated, 
the penalty. was to be a felon’s death, unless some “honest 
person having £10 worth of goods and forty shillings” would 
take the offender into service for two years, or be bond for 
£10. 

The term vagabond was humorously comprehensive. It 
included all who “pretended to be proctors”; all who prac- 
tised “unlawful games”—palmistry, physicking the sick, 
and so on: all able-bodied persons without a trade or master. 
Fencers, bear-leaders, common players in interludes, min- 
strels without a lord—strange fore-runners of the degrad- 
ing system of art patronage which held throughout the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries—jugglers, pedlars, 
tinkers and petty chapmen were scheduled with able-bodied 
workmen who “refused to work at ordinary rates.” Coun- 
terfeiters of passports came next; then scholars of univer- 
sities without a licence; while “shipmen pretending to have 
been wrecked” were coupled with “discharged prisoners 
without a licence from two justices.” 

The two principles underlying these provisions were first, 
the enforcing of local responsibility for local distress, and 
secondly, the distinction between paupers and vagabonds. 
In 1572 the first Houses of Correction were established; 
while in 1597 the churchwardens were made responsible for 
the assessment of the poor rates in place of the justices. 
The 43rd of Elizabeth establishing these laws remained the 
groundwork of our poor-law system until quite recently. 
Nevertheless beggars increased. In 1614, owing to com- 
mercial crises, matters in London were so bad that the Lord 
Mayor specially legislated against the intolerable nuisance. 
Fetter Lane derives its name from having been a favored 
haunt of beggars, being originally known as Fewtor’s Lane 
—fewtor being the cant term for Mighty Beggar, and com- 
ing from the French word faitour, a defaulter. The Eng- 
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lish poor law did not apply to Ireland. Skelton tells us that 
in 1731 there were in this country 2,295 parishes with ten 
vagrants begging in each, the strolling beggars numbering 
34,000 then, and increasing to 50,000 by ten years later. 
Scottish beggars during the seventeenth century were 
proverbial, whilst on the other hand Burnaby tells us that 
when travelling through the American colonies, he made a 
journey of over 1,000 miles without meeting one vagrant. 
In 1742 the cost of the poor law to England amounted to 
six hundred thousand pounds, or in the ratio of six times to 
the increase of the population. In 1784 it had reached the 
sum of two millions. Arthur Young, however, attributed 
this to—excessive tea-drinking! Certainly the beggars 
throve in jollity, if it is true that the moral history of a race 
is to be read within its ballads. There are divers “Beggar- 
Songs” extant from the sixteenth century onwards, all teem- 
ing either with a sense of “superiority,” unabashed content, 
or that roving fantastical spirit of poetry which character- 
izes the true “children of the open air.” Here is a song 
from a quaint collection called “Beggars and Ballad Sing- 


ers : 


There’s a difference between a beggar and a queen, 
And [’ll tell the reason why: 

The Queen she cannot swagger, 

Half so happy as I. 


Of All the Trades in London 
The Beggar-Trade’s the best, 
Since Bob allows us that Trade, 
Who misses all the rest? 


From Kings and Queens and Courtiers 
It takes away the bell, 

For who would be a King, 

When a beggar lives so well? 


A King may strut and bluster 
Amongst his nobles all, 

But a Beggar looks as big 
When in Council at Guildhall. 
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A King, tho’ he’s no Conjuror 
May think himself full wise, 

But the Beggar still outwits him 
Who pays him no excise! 


According to the philosophy of the genuine beggar-tribe, 
we are all “tarred with the same brush.” 


Great Britain is a curious place of high renown, 
For people go a-begging in Country and in Town, 
So if you list to me, I will not keep you long, 

And I'll try and sing to you a little begging-song: 


For we're all Beggars, beg, beg, beggars, 
We are all Beggars, right throughout the world. 


The Poor Law Dons are Beggars, with hearts as hard as 
slates, 

And they well know the like when they go and beg for rates; 

But if you are hard up, and for reliefment try, 

They beg you'll come into the House, or stop you out, and 
die! 


The policemen are all beggars, according to my song, 
For if they see a mob collect they beg you will move on, 
The landlord is a beggar, and on begging always bent, 


When on Monday with his note-book he comes to beg the 
rent. 


It is the philosophy of failure, a modern record of sad ex- 
periences! 


There is a series of exquisite songs of the early. seven- 
teenth century, relating to the Tom-o’-Bedlam tribe, of very 
different calibre. A ring of true poetry runs through them. 


‘ I know more than Apollo, 
For oft when he lies sleeping 
I behold the stars 
At mortal wars 
And the rounded welkin weeping; 
The moon embraces her shepherd, 
And the Queen of Love her Warrior, 
While the first doth horn 
The stars of the morn, 
And the next the heavenly Farrier. 
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With a heart of furious fancies 
Whereof I am Commander; 

With a burning spear, 

And a house of air 
To the wilderness I wander: 
With a knight of ghosts and shadows 
I summoned am to Tourney: 

The Leagues beyond 

The wide world’s end— 
Methinks it is no journey! 


It is a “putting into words” of the Call which haunts the 
“Lavengro” race of genuine wanderers—gipsies, travellers, 
pioneers, explorers. Compare it with this Cant-song of the 
same date— 


“The Cunning Northern Beggar” 
I am a lusty Beggar, and live by others’ giving, 
I scorn to work, 
But by the highway lurke 
And beg to get my living. 
I lie i? th’wind and weather, and weare all ragged garments, 
Yet though I’m bare, I’m free from care— 
A fig for high preferments! 
For still will I cry: good your worship, good Sir, 
Bestow one poore Denier, Sir, 
Which when I’ve got, 
At the pipe and pot, 
I soone will it cashier, Sir. 


What though I cannot laboure, shall I e’en pine with hun- 
r? 
No, neither will I, 
Nor starve where I lye, 
Ill beg of the money-monger. 
No tricks at all shall ’scape me, 
But I will by my maunding 
Get some reliefe to ease my griefe, 
When by the Highway standing. 
*Tis better to be a Beggar, and aske of kinde good fellows, 
And honestly have 
What we doe crave, 
Than steale and goe to the gallowes. 
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A reference to the Bethlehem Hospital leads naturally to 
a consideration of the other charitable institutions in medi- 
aeval England for the relief of mendicants. Originally a 
royal palace, Bridewell owes its foundation to Edward VI, 
as “a spital for ramblers, dissolute and sturdy beggars.” In 
1329 one William Elsing, a mercer, set up the Elsing spital 
in Gay Spar Lane for “100 blind men.” 

The Black and Grey Friars had, in 1456. what was called 
a “papey” near Camomile Street, for poor priests: while the 
Convent of Holy Trinity, in the Minories, was specially con- 
verted to the use of the poor and sick. It is not generally 
known that Christ’s Hospital was originally founded for 
“the Innocent and fatherless—the Beggar’s Childe,” wherein 
“poor children are trained to the exercise of virtue and over- 
throw of Beggary.” 

Within that last sentence lies the kernel of the problem. 
For if beggars are the outcome of a certain scheme of civili- 
zation that needs reform, they, by “being ever-present”’ pre- 
vent sore places being ignored. 

A tag, surely with something of pathos in it, winds up one 
of the best-known old English beggar-songs: 


Then since the sturdy Beggars 
Have opened all our eyes, 

May we never want a King 

Who such beggars won’t despise. 


CHILDREN OF THE NIGHT 
By ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


radiance of color did not seem to die, but softly to 
merge with the mellow light of the moon, streaming 
goldenly through the lonely stretches of pine forest. After 
a long delightful day in the woods, I had started home about 
sundown; but the glamour of the evening forest stayed me, 
and I was still two miles from the plantation gateway when 
the iridescent afterglow and the serene moonlight performed 
their mystical rite of marriage. Twilight was soon passed. 
The “dead vast and middle of the night” had not yet come. 
Should I not stay out for a few hours in this silvery silent 
country? Was not all this beauty about me tangible rom- 
ance? Out of dusky sweet thickets were deliciously exhaled 
aromas from sweetbay and myrtle, ilex and gallberry; while 
from the long sleeping savannas, wearing the mist like rai- 
ment, there breathed an odorous cool wind that set the tall 
golden broomsedge whispering elfinly. Surely these were 
the alluring aromas of Eden itself. And through all this 
beauty and mystery, I knew, there would soon be journey- 
ing those Children of the Night—those shadowy creatures 
that hide themselves by day, and come forth delicately under 
the pale career of moon and stars to roam the dim and lovely 
forests of darkness and silence. For when one-half of crea- 
tion sleeps, another half wakens; and it is an eerie, obscure, 
fascinating half. I shall try in simple fashion to tell of the 
behavior of some of the wild creatures I have seen and heard 
in the deep of night. 
Candor compels me to admit that such observations often 
lack that degree of completeness and accuracy that it is pos- 
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sible to attain when observing by daylight. Some allow- 
ance must be made for the dimness of the light, and some for 
the natural difficulty that the human vision has with the 
moonlight. But I shall recount in good faith what I believe 
I saw; then I shall at least be telling a moral, if not a down- 
right physical, truth. 

Of the more savage roamers of the night, I have not the 
acquaintance that I have with the gentler and the more 
timid creatures; yet I have heard and seen some of the 
former; and while I realized thut there could hardly be any 
genuine peril from them, nevertheless they afforded a most 
decided thrill. On this same evening that I was describing, 
I turned off the road and went down to the dim, dewy 
borders of a wild and winding watercourse known as Mont- 
gomery Branch. Here and there piles of drifted trash and 
leaves had made miniature natural dams, and over these 
the water fell musically. I found that greenwood music 
deepening as the darkness set in. When the very last light 
was tingeing the tops of the tallest swamp-tupelos, I saw 
doves fleeting to roost in a swarthy pine-thicket. I saw and 
heard woodcock speeding eerily in enigmatic flight through 
the glimmering thicket; and after I could no longer see 
them, I could hear them, for woodcock apparently prefer to 
move by night, and experience no difficulty in flying through 
the darkest forest. In the lonely swamp I heard the owls, 
the veritable oracles of the night, begin their weird intoning. 
Phantom huntsmen of the dark, they were starting their wild 
soft whooping. Ere long, over the woods deep silence fell. 
Even the murmuring pines ceased to chant their vespers: 
Suddenly, out of a yellow canebrake some sixty yards from 
me, a place all misty and spectral, there came the savage 
snarling cry of a wildcat; and had I not known what it was, 
it would have chilled my blood. We are familiar with the 
many curious cries and calls given by the domestic cat. This 
vague yowling is a habit also of the wildcat; but his cries 
have a definite boldness and wildness in them that are quite 
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distinct. Before this icily cruel cry came, I thought that 
the forest had settled to stillness; but at the sound of that 
dread menace, a deeper silence came; a crouching, palpitat- 
ing, breath-holding silence, the trembling stillness of terror. 
For the wildcat is the ancient, wise, implacable enemy of 
practically all wild life that is inferior to him in size, and to 
many forms that are larger but not so strong. I did not see 
this wildcat. The moonlight in the little glade was bright 
enough to make discernment of him possible. But he did 
not appear. Yet to this day I can hear that rasping snarl, 
defiant as only a feline cry can be, perfectly interpreting, 
too, the nature of the beast. Unlike a great many people, a 
wildcat has a voice that goes admirably with his character 
and his temperament. He belongs essentially to an age of 
savagery; perhaps to the Age of Monsters. 

Not far from the glen where I heard the wildcat I had 
built in some young pines a platform from which I used 
often to watch deer. Not only was this place a famous 
“erossing,’ but my stand overlooked what had once been a 
big churchyard. But the church had been burned, so that 
now nothing remained save a blank space of white sand—a 
curiously inviolate area on which the bushes and grass did 
not seem to care to encroach. In this white arena deer could 
be seen admirably, not only because of the high visibility af- 
forded but because to such a place deer are naturally at- 
tracted. After brushing through the woods, they appear to 
delight in open places. Besides, I had put some rock-salt on 
one of the charred sills of the ancient church. A deer will 
barter his soul for salt. 

In country in which they are not much hunted, deer may 
walk about rather freely in the daytime; and they do this in 
any case when there are sharp changes in the weather, as, for 
example, when a heavy snowstorm sets in. But in North 
America, where the wild deer is hunted in practically every 
locality, it has become a creature of the night. To me it ap- 
pears that there is a rather remarkable resemblance be- 
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tween the deer and the rabbit—and the similarity does not 
end with the possession by each of a white tail. They come 
forth at about the same hour. They feed during the same 
period; they eat practically the same things. The manner 
in which they take their food is almost ludicrously similar. 
A rabbit frequently rears up to reach his food; so does a 
deer. And it is a startling thing to see a ten-point buck ap- 
parently in the act of climbing a tree; I have measured crop- 
pings that a stag had made from a ‘young birch seven and a 
half feet from the ground. In the manner in which they bed 
down for the day, crouch warily upon the approach of an 
enemy, and bound away when the suspense can be stood no 
longer, the deer and the rabbit are alike. So too are their 
manoeuvres when pursued. Like a cottontail, a whitetail 
will make an explosive, an amazing break for liberty; then 
shortly thereafter will stop to listen, will skulk into cover, 
will steal along craftily a few yards farther, will stand in a 
palpitant listening posture; and, if long pursued, will al- 
ways have a tendency to return at length to the place 
whence it had been started. In every one of these particu- 
lars the rabbit acts precisely like the deer. A buck-rabbit is 
a miniature stag. 

Watching for deer at night is truly a fascinating business. 
I used to see many other creatures from my platform, but 
the deer were by far the most interesting. Let us say that it 
is eleven o'clock. The white moon is now high above the 
purple pines, flooding the sandy arena before me with pearly 
radiance. Occasionally, from the distant plantation settle- 
ments I can hear the bark of a dog; now a barred owl hoots 
from the riverbank; a wandering flock of teal speeds by over 
the forest, their wings making thin music. But the deer, 
though they are so comparatively larger, and though they 
are coming through the brush, are far less noisy than the 
teal. From observations made scores of times, I am rather 
sure that, under ordinary conditions, a wild turkey makes as 
much noise as a deer in moving about; indeed, a flock of tur- 
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keys can be exceedingly boisterous. But a deer, unless 
crashing away from a pursuer, is perhaps the most quiet 
animal in all the world for his size. ‘Though five deer are 
about to emerge from the forest-greenery into the amphi- 
theatre below my lookout-post, I am not sure of their com- 
ing. I think I hear a halting sedulous brushing aside of the 
dewy myrtles; possibly the slight cracking of a dry twig that 
has been stepped upon. Of course, these deer are traveling 
in an ancient animal-path, with a wet sandy bottom; and 
doubtless they know every foot of it. Nevertheless their ap- 
proach is characteristic: they softly reconnoitre, doing as 
much pausing as advancing. What is it they so dread in 
these woods whence their natural enemies, panthers and 
wolves, have been removed at least a century ago? It is 
Man they fear. 

Here they come. Out of the misty shadows into the celes- 
tial moonlight they steal, almost like pilgrims arriving, af- 
ter a darksome journey, at some bright and blessed place. 
Two does are leading the band; then comes the hart royal, 
a magnificent full-antlered stag; then two yearlings follow. 
Their pace is slow and wary; their heads are alternately held 
high, and then low to the ground. Once or twice I see one 
of the deer extend its head straight out, with the ears for- 
ward. Not infrequently I have detected the presence of a 
deer by the movement of its ears. Upon the sense of smell 
the deer depends chiefly for safety; then upon hearing; last, 
upon sight; for the eyesight of a deer is not strong. It can 
detect movement, but its power of vision is not great. 

Here before me in the mysterious moonlight are five 
vividly wild creatures; yet gentle, timid, asking no boon 
save that of life itself. I know where they are going: a mile © 
behind my platform there is a dense pine-thicket where 
mushrooms grow; it is toward there that these deer are 
headed. Perhaps, ere the night is gone, they will visit my 
patch of sweet potatoes, on the succulent vines of which 
they voraciously feed; last year black Gabriel lost all of his 
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halfripe peaches from marauding deer. Possibly they will 
call on him tonight. 

I noticed that as one of these deer stood head-on to me, 
I could hardly distinguish it, so eerily did the moonlight and 
the sand and its own coloring blend. But as soon as one 
would turn sideways, its complete shape came out clearly. 
For full five minutes they stayed in the clearing, walking 
about, listening, looking, apparently enjoying the openness 
and the serenity of it all. Why should not wild creatures 
enjoy scenes and odors and beauty as we do? Have we not 
failed utterly to give them credit for a capacity to enjoy? 

Once, at the far-off howl of a dog, the old stag stamped 
the ground nervously, his head rose regally high, and I heard 
him suspire uneasily. Now they are going. Almost un- 
der my tree they troop, falling silently into a shadowy 
line—stealing wraithlike through the forest-aisles, vanish- 
ing like visions. To watch a deer by moonlight is to see 
something ethereal. 

Among the great mountains of western North Carolina, 
where I spent sixteen summers, of all the wild life that I 
saw or heard, including one memorable encounter with a 
timber-rattler, the finding of the nest of an albino quail, 
and hearing one night from a lonely gorge the mournful 
scream of a panther—nothing really engaged my interest 
so much as the flying-squirrels. On our place, which con- 
sisted of two big wooded knolls and a tract of valley land 
—the whole being far removed from the highway, nestling 
aerie-like against Couch Mountain, there were a great 
many big oaks and chestnuts with hollows in them. ‘Tall 
awkward sourwoods were there also, which never grew 
very large, and which seemed to have some affliction of the 
joints, for all of them were crooked, and all seemed to have 
hollows. Most of these holes were the homes of flying- 
squirrels — those elfin gray acrobats of the dusk — those 
daring voyageurs of the twilight and of the mysterious 
night. For hours, both after sunset and in the later night 
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I used to enjoy these graceful aeronauts, of the truly re- 
markable character of which far too little has been said. 

Here, halfway down the grassy slope of the hill in front 
of the house, an ancient black oak towered fifty feet to the 
first limb. . At this crotch there was a hole; and in the dark 
abyss beneath there was apparently a regular ancestral 
home for flying-squirrels. One evening I counted eleven 
squirrels emerging from that old homestead. 

Let us say that the sun has now foundered behind the 
hero-wave of Mt. Pisgah, rising grandly among the moun- 
tain-breakers’ sea of flaming heliotrope. Rayed gigantic 
spears of light slant blazingly to the zenith. Remotely the 
outline of the Great Smokies can be seen, the outer comb- 
ers of that mighty ocean of hills, the white horses of that 
magic sea and of that fabulous shore. Swiftly the incred- 
ible pageant fades. ‘The earth and the sky darken, though 
a violet radiance lingers. In the Cane Creek Valley the 
Clans of the Mist hold one of their eerie and silent meet- 
ings. The stars begin to blink out. A _ stillness born of 
shadows and of dew is on the world. But on this wooded 
knoll there is great activity. I can both see and hear fly- 
ing-squirrels. 

Here is one on the big dying chestnut; he has just sailed 
to it from the patriarch black oak. I can hear the squirrel 
travel scratchingly up the rough corrugated bark. Light 
enough lingers for me to see him. On he goes, looking 
down frequently to discover how high he is. From the 
time when his last movement is made and the moment when 
he takes his thrilling leap into space, several seconds may 
elapse. The squirrel, although he had a parachute that 
never fails to open, is carefully. estimating the whole situ- 
ation: his own position, whether favorable or not for the 
sheer plunge; the distance to the desired goal; the lay of 
the land—for even the slightest slope or roll of the country 
beneath must be taken scrupulously into consideration. 
Having watched these eerie acrobats on scores of occa- 
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sions, in the afterglow, when the light had a certain suf- 
fused vividness, I am sure that I never saw one make a false 
leap. Once I did see a baby fall short—a pathetic little 
gray aeronaut. But the hard bump that he got did not deter 
him from taking another and a higher leap a few moments 
later. 

The flying-squirrel knows with nice exactness what his 
height from the ground should be in order to accomplish a 
certain glide. I have often watched one, poised for a leap, 
change his mind, climb higher, get a better stance, and then 
spring confidently out into space. In this leap, the four 
legs are violently extended, stretching wide the strange thin 
membrane on either side of the body. The landing after 
this extraordinary fight is almost invariably made on the 
side of a tree, low down; and immediately upon alighting, 
the squirrel begins to climb; and almost before the observer 
is aware of what is happening, the climber has attained suffi- 
cient altitude for another leap. 

Many a night, in its deepest hours, I have listened to the 
methodical telltale sounds that showed me, as clearly as if 
I could see the authors, that the flying-squirrels were at 
their usual aerial performances, undeterred by the immense 
darkness that shrouded the world. These are true children 
of the night, gray nymphs of the shadows, winged voyageurs 
of the dewy heavens under the light of stars. 

In most legend and story there are but two birds that are 
supposed to haunt the night—the owl and the bat; and the 
latter is no bird at all, but a mammal! Yet there are a good 
many other birds that are often active after dark—some 
systematically, others occasionally. 

One evening, after fishing late for trout, I stopped by 
the edges of a big breeding-pond for goldfish, situated in a 
wild meadow. It was in April, when some of the wild ducks 
which are supposed to be migrating are still lingering in al- 
luring places; and I hoped to see some of them dropping 
into the pond at dusk. The west was still roseate when the 
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first fleeting visitors came—five green-winged teal rushing 
out of the vastness and silence of nowhere. They dipped 
steeply to the water, flared wildly and yet in perfect unison, 
turned dizzily, and then glided to the glimmering water with 
little cries of delight. There they were softly mirrored in 
the fading lake. . . . Just as dark set in, I heard the 
wings of other ducks; and from the resounding splash that 
soon came, I was certain that a pair of either mallards or 
blackducks had settled. There were gallinules lurking in 
the cattails, and these called to one another in their strange 
excited fashion. As most aquatic birds do much of their 
feeding at night, and are excessively fond of drowsing and 
of preening themselves by day, I am sure that they have a 
remarkable power of seeing in the dark. Certainly it is 
infinitely better than man’s. At night, in waste fields fre- 
quented by wildfowl, I have always been surprised to find 
that ducks were apparently more wary at night than in the 
daytime; for frequently, in trying to stalk them, in a canoe 
drifting noiselessly down the moving waters of a canal or 
a small creek, I have had the birds flushed as far away as 
if I had been after them in full sunlight. And every hunter 
knows that if he stands unshielded in an old ricefield at 
twilight, expecting that ducks will not notice him, he is 
sure to be observed, however motionless he may be. 
Besides the gallinules and the wild ducks, other visitors 
came into the goldfish sanctuary; chief of these were ar- 
rant marauders, great blue herons and black-crowned night 
herons. ‘There were three of the former and at least seven 
of the latter. I could barely make them out by starlight; 
but they were easily identified by their raucous voices. I 
suppose in all nature there is not a more unlovely sound 
than that made by the great blue heron: nor is that of the 
night-heron much more melodious. Both these waders are 
night-feeders; and so obscure are the habits of the night- 
heron that a large colony can exist near a town without its 
presence being known. To their feeding-grounds they 
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journey at dusk, returning at dawn; and during the day 
they secrete themselves in evergreens. Despite the full 
darkness now settled over the misty pond, I could see sev- 
eral of these grim pirates, standing spectrally in the faintly 
gleaming tide. Save for the occasional splash of a musk- 
rat and the outraged cry of a blackbird that something had 
startled from his roost in the marsh, all was silent. Yet a 
deceptive stillness it was, for the course of life had not 
ceased because of the coming of night. It had merely 
changed. Nor were the creatures awake the denizens of 
the fenland alone; for, far in the lonely sky I heard the 
human sweet whistle of the upland plover, flying in rest- 
less delight above the clover field where he had his nest. 

When one lives on a remote plantation, as I have done, 
he is likely to form the habit, before he goes to bed, of tak- 
ing a last look out into the night to make sure that all is 
quiet among the stock; that there is no forest-fire ap- 
proaching; to listen, perhaps, to the mysterious voices of 
the night. I used to linger on the porch, or in the big yard 
under the huge live-oaks, or far down the road on the bor- 
ders of the pine forest, drinking deep the dark wine of 
night, sparkling with stars. Lovers of the darkness are 
probably conscious that they are more spiritually aware 
than they can be in daytime. Perhaps, too, our physical 
senses are more keen. Night, with her loneliness and her 
beauty, takes us back into the ancient childhood of the race. 
Upon that dewy bosom our spirits delightedly rest. 

One moonlit night in late October I heard a great out- 
ery among the hounds; and supposing intruders to be 
about, I dressed and went into the yard. There was no 
need for a lantern, for the moonlight was blanching the 
tall magnolias, the dreamful oaks, the wide fields. Even 
the thickets, dark by day, had an eerie brightness. No 
sooner was I down the steps than a screech owl, dropping 
on muted wings out of the shadows of an oak, clapped his 
bill at me, cried out in his ghostly querulous way, veered up- 
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ward, and, with his head on one side, perched on a dead wal- 
nut-limb. This sort of performance on the part of this bird 
is the kind to send a plantation negro flying homeward full 
of tales of hants and other horrors. And, though we know 
that the screech owl is only bird, it is nevertheless a most un- 
canny, fussy, resentful-of-intrusion creature. Hardly real, 
it is like a drifting dead leaf come to life, a shadow vitalized; 
and it comes into being spectrally, when the white fingers of 
the dusk close softly the curtains of the night. 

Going down to their pen to quiet the hounds, I heard a 
regular owl-chorus across the river; a curious stentorian 
medley—voicing with weird felicity the strange and solitary 
beauty of the sleeping world. But in the virgin timber that 
stands in the ancient negro graveyard I heard my favorite 
owl-note: that of the great horned owl. Could any sound be 
more remote, melancholy, supernal? It is one of the supreme 
spiritual voices of all nature. One of the most impressive of 
all the feathered kingdom, the horned ow] always appears to 
me regal, splendid. His face shows aboriginal sagacity. His 
brows are thunderous. And I can listen fascinated to his 
lonely calls, mournful, soft, and beautiful. 

What disturbed the hounds, I never discovered. But I 
believe that the wave-lengths of their souls had been stirred 
by the voices of the owls; indeed, the nature of their singing 
made me sure of this; for the voice of a hound whose spirit 
is grieved is of a pathetic quality very different from the 
timbre of his ordinary note. 
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MR. CANNING’S “FLIRTATION” 
By EMILY STONE WHITELEY 


Hi: ADAMS says that George Canning left 


“a sharp impression on the memory of America,” 
yet the centenary of the death of this great states- 
man has passed in this country with very scant notice. 

There is a picture of Canning in the National Gallery in 
London by Sir Thomas Lawrence. It represents him at a 
high moment of his life on the evening of the 12th Decem- 
ber, 1826. He is standing before the Treasury Bench of 
the House of Commons replying to the bitter attacks that 
had been made on him because he had not prevented France 
from invading Spain. One arm is raised aloft driving home 
his argument, and he faces the Opposition proudly. 

“T resolved,” he said, “that if France had Spain it should 
not be Spain with the Indies,’ and then, alluding to his 
recognition of the independence of the revolted South 
American colonies of Spain, he ended with the magnificent 
assertion, “I called the New World into existence to redress 
the balance of the Old.” “For a moment the daring of this 
utterance imposed a profound silence.” ‘Then the House 
broke into a storm of applause; ‘“‘cheer after cheer re-echoed 
to the rafters, and in one delirious moment Canning reaped 
the reward of years of labor.” 

Of all the great things he accomplished, Canning took 
most pride in his achievement in recognizing the South 
American States. It had taken patience, skill, and courage 
to bring it about. The European allies of England were 
one and all opposed to recognition of the rebellious colonies; 
the majority of the British Cabinet disapproved the policy, 
and George IV was bitterly averse to it. 
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Canning looked about him. Across the Atlantic was the 
United States. That government had already recognized 
some of the South American States. Canning had no love 
for democracies and no love of Yankees; but perhaps that 
young and growing nation could be induced to lend a hand, 
or, at least, it might be made a point d’appui. The official 
relations of Great Britain and the United States were on a 
basis of friendship, but there was no cordial feeling between 
the two countries; a good deal of contempt on the one side 
and resentment on the other. However, something might 
be done. Canning, “who could not take his tea without a 
strategem,” had always a bagful of turns and devices. 

This was in 1823. Mr. Richard Rush, a pleasant, culti- 
vated gentleman from Philadelphia, was American Minis- 
ter at the Court of St. James. Mr. Canning decided to 
sound him, and to this end began a diplomatic flirtation. 

At the British Foreign Office in those days was a faithful 
and painstaking Permanent Under-secretary, Mr. Joseph 
Planta, a kindly, humorous man, just beginning to get a 
little gray and a little fat from his long service in Downing 
Street. Mr. Planta was moved to give a party and invited 
Mr. Rush. Among the guests were the Russian Ambas- 
sador, the Sardinian Envoy, Mr. Canning, Mr. Robinson, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Lord Granville, Lord George 
Bentinck, Lord Francis Conyngham (son of Lady Conyng- 
ham, the friend of the King), and Lord Howard de Wal- 
den—wits, men of fashion, diplomats, high government offi- 
cials; no ladies. There was much small-talk at the table, 
some of it very sprightly; Parliament having risen, Mr. 
Canning and his two colleagues of the Cabinet seemed like 
birds let out of a cage. They lingered at table over the wine, 
and about ten o’clock Mr. Canning proposed a game. There 
was much gaming in the days of the Regency and also when 
George IV was king. Stakes were frequently high and men 
ruined themselves in a night. 

The game proposed was a new one, entirely unknown to 
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the serious and precise gentleman from the Quaker City as 
it was to the other members of the diplomatic corps. The 
American Minister was asked to take a leading part, pitted 
against the English Foreign Secretary. Mr. Rush accepted 
amiably the place allotted him; the rules of “the game he 
did not understand” were.explained and, with Lord Gran- 
ville seated next him to assist him, he undertook to play 
against Mr. Canning and the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The stage seems set for an exciting scene in a romance de- 
picting high life of the time, but as it happens the new game 
into which the American Minister had been inveigled was 
nothing dangerous, but only the very innocent diversion of 
“Twenty Questions.” This game, then so new, and now so 
old that some of us do not know it, consists of a contest be- 
tween two parties, the one side trying to guess what the 
other is thinking of by means of a score of cleverly-put ques- 
tions. 

The battle raged long and hard. There were anxious 
conferences between the chiefs and their seconds; difficult 
points had to be settled by the umpires. The interest in- 
creased as the game advanced; questions were put slowly 
after much deliberation. The field of defense was gradually 
narrowed. The company followed the pastime intently, en- 
livening it with humorous and witty remarks. The wine 
ceased to go round. There was dead silence as the players 
came to the last question. It was neck and neck. “Mr. 
Canning was under concern lest he should be foiled, as by 
the law of the game he would have been, if he had not now 
solved the enigma. He sat silent for a minute or two; then, 
rolling his rich eye about and with a countenance a little an- 
xious, and in an accent by no means over-confident, he ex- 
claimed, ‘I think it must be the wand of the Lord High- 
Steward! And so it was—even so.—On Mr. Canning’s suc- 
cess, for it was touch-and-go with him, there was a burst of 
approbation, we of the diplomatic corps saying that we must 
be very careful not to let him ask us too many questions at 
the Foreign Office, lest he should find out all our secrets.” 
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- It was twelve o’clock when they rose from the table and 
went up to the drawing room for coffee, after which Mr. 
Rush went home having had a delightful, exciting evening 
with the brilliant Mr. Canning and his friends. Mr. Can- 
ning knew how to charm wisely. The intimate party, the 
trial of wit, the good-fellowship, all made a pretty beginning 
for a gentle diplomatic wooing. The American Minister 
had been at many imposing state dinners and levees, but 
this was something different and far more engaging— 
“they, charmed him with jam and judicious advice, and set 
him conundrums to guess.” 

About three weeks after this pleasant entertainment Mr. 
Rush called on Mr. Canning at the Foreign Office. Several 
matters came up in casual discussion, among others Spanish 
affairs. Mr. Rush remarked that if France were successful 
in Spain there was at least the consolation left that Great 
Britain would not allow her to go on farther nor permit her 
to stop the progress of emancipation of the colonies. “On 
my intimating this sentiment, Mr. Canning asked what I 
thought my Government would say to going hand-in-hand 
with England in such a policy.” This suggestion was 
thrown out in an informal manner but Mr. Canning went on 
to elaborate it and support it by a long and detailed argu- 
ment. Mr. Rush was, of course, much interested but was 
careful to express no opinion and confined himself to saying 
that he would report it to his Government. A few days later 
he received a note from Mr. Canning asking whether the 
moment had not arrived “when our two Governments might 
understand each other as to the Spanish-American colonies,” 
and could Mr. Rush sign a convention on the subject? The 
American Minister could not, and prudently answered that 
he would submit the matter to the President. On August 
26th he received another note containing additional reasons 
for a convention between the two nations. 

In the midst of this amiable fencing with Rush, Mr. 
Canning, on the 25th of August, attended a dinner at Liver- 
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pool at which was also present Mr. Christopher Hughes, a 
rather jolly and witty American known to his European 
friends as “Uncle Sam.” Mr. Hughes was secretary to the 
American Legation at Stockholm, and was on his way to 
Sweden. Canning, in proposing his health, paid the usual 
compliments to the American diplomat, and then, alluding 
to the good feeling existing between England and the Uni- 
ted States, went on to say: “the force of blood again pre- 
vails, and the daughter and the mother stand together 
against the world”—a remark which seems commonplace 
to-day but which at that time sounded like the first note of 
spring in the bleak winter of our mutual discontent. Mr. 
Hughes was delighted and even the hard-headed Secretary 
of State, Mr. John Quincy, Adams, was grimly pleased. 
This genial testimony of friendship was, of course, ex- 
tremely agreeable to Mr. Rush and he enjoyed the little 
flutter that it caused among his diplomatic colleagues. 

Some months later Canning referred to this speech in a 
letter to his friend, Sir Charles Bagot, Ambassador to Rus- 
sia. Canning was instructing him to make himself agree- 
able to a certain American diplomatist, 


“Be kind and courteous to that gentleman, 
Hop in his walks and gambol in his eyes, 
Feed him with apricocks and dewberries, 
as I did Mr. Hughes at Liverpool,” wrote the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs in his lively style. 

Then back again to Mr. Rush after the delightful “daugh- 
ter and mother” speech had had time to soften the heart of 
that coy object of Mr. Canning’s attentions. A third note 
even more urgent was dispatched, and again, on September 
18th, the subject was resumed. Mr. Canning would not yet 
give up hope that Mr. Rush could see his “way towards a 
substantial acquiescence in my proposals.” The English- 
man was very urgent and very clever, but the American 
was a cautious man and no amount of “apricocks and dew- 
berries” could tempt him one step beyond his instructions. 
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About a week later Canning brought the matter up once 
more with new arguments. The obdurate Mr. Rush could 
not be won over. “Our flirtation therefore (Canning wrote) 
went off; but it left a tenderness behind it.” It left some- 
thing more; Canning had gained the conviction that, even 
if the United States would not go hand-in-hand with him, 
they would at any rate support his policy. 

Time was pressing. The British Foreign Minister de- 
cided to go ahead without the United States, and took his 
own measures to curb France. 

The “flirtation” was over, but Mr. Rush’s letters made 
very interesting reading to the President and his Cabinet. 
Meditating upon these things and considering also other re- 
cent events, Mr. Monroe and Mr. Adams decided that the 
time was appropriate for an announcement of general 
policy. The United States preferred playing a lone hand, 
and in his Message to Congress, in December of the same 
year, the President laid down those principles which have 
since been known as “the Monroe Doctrine.” 

Part of the Monroe Doctrine was not at all pleasing to 
Mr. Canning but the immediate effect of the Message was 
all in his favour. “Our Yankee co-operators gave me just 
the balance I wanted.” How much his flirtation with the 
coy Mr. Rush had hastened and made timely that co-opera- 
tion only Mr. Monroe and Mr. Adams could have said. 

It was three years later when Canning who, as Mr. Adams 
said, was “so fond of creating worlds,” made his famous 
declaration in the House of Commons on that night in De- 
cember, 1826. It was a proud moment, but his greatest 
triumph came in April, 1827, when the King made him 
Prime Minister. He was to enjoy it for but a brief space. 
He had “his Hundred Days,” as Prince Metternich called 
it, and then Death struck him down. 


POETRY 


ISAAC 


ILL it be always nightmare, always fever, 
Now and hereafter? 
Will nothing stop the currents running ever . 
Darker and swifter? 


Let me forget. . . . It happened in my boyhood. 
We rose up early, . 


Saddled the ass, took fire, and split the gray wood. 
The dawn broke clearly. 


Two days of level roads. And then toward sunset, 
The country differing, ; 

We piled the resinous wood before night’s onset / 
For a burnt offering. 


And he, my patriarch father, knelt beside me; 
His face was graver 

In the long shadows. And a fear betrayed me 
Then and forever. 


And into arms too mighty to be shaken 
I ran for shelter. a 

The ropes were knotted. I lay bound and stricken 
Upon the altar. 


I watched a little flame run up and onward. 
I saw him gather 

All power in one body. A knife flashed downward. 
It was my father. 


Will it be always nightmare, always fever, 
Now and hereafter? 

Will nothing stop the currents running ever 
Darker and swifter? 


Louis UNTERMEYER. 
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ELEGY FOR AN EVENING 


T WAS a night with Winter in the air 

after the first of Spring: 
it was a night 
cloudy and starred: 
you seemed to bring 
the weather with you into the book-walled room. 
Let me remember this against the time 
when jealousy and parent joy have followed 
one path to the same doom. 
The shades were drawn: on table, couch and floor 
the lamplight shed its reconciling bloom, 
and there was quiet, while our five minds ranged 
gaily from books to persons, and back again, 
with talk of histories and faiths, of war 
and cities, 
and the itch in vagrant men 
to build themselves a lasting home with words. 
There were some pauses and a little laughter, 
and pleasant food, 
and there was singing after ; 
but what I would hold fast were the moments that came 
with a throb of wings 
and went, like hurried birds. 
Life sets her snares for such, and that is why 
I would recall them in flight, and would recall 
your hugely lounging body, your dark face 
smiling, 
and, inscrutable, intense, 
your black unsmiling eyes. 
It was a night 
cloudy and starred: 
you seemed to bring 
- the weather with you into the room: the breath 
of wintry-breasted Spring. 
And did you guess 
what we dismissed when, with brief hand-clasp, we parted? 
This day savors strangely of your restlessness, 
though neither of us will be broken-hearted. 


Basettre DeutscH 
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PRISONER 
HE leopard in his cage 


Feels no more restless rage 
Than I here in this room 
Hearing, like doom, 
The iron bustle of incessant trains, 
The bells, the laughter 
Of children playing, and the silence after. . 
There is the food of madness in these things 
For one who clings 
Too hard to life, and that warm fraction 
Of life, called love. 
Now a brute frenzy sends me pacing 
The quiet room. 
But the strong rigid bars are in my breast, 
Where the gold spirit lozenged large with gloom 
Roams without rest. 

BasetteE Deutscu 


OLD ORCHARD 


AR back as men remember, these old trees 
Have stood here, bearing year after brief year 
Their small distorted fruits; in the dark breeze 
Rides the ripe smell of apples, and a fear 
That comes on people when they visit here. 
A mossy rot hangs over this still place, 
A smell of years; and now and then the face 
Of an old prehistoric kind will peer 
(So people say) through these dark twisted limbs, 
And foreign tongues will whisper with the stream, 
Murmuring like the water; an estranging 
Dim, other-worldly air of ripeness swims 
In the whole dell; there lives here like a dream 
Something eternal, ageless, never-changing. 


FReEDERIC ProxoscnH. 


H. M. TOMLINSON: THE ETERNAL 
YOUTH 


By FREDERICK P. MAYER 


I 


ECAUSE his book is labeled fiction, H. M. Tom- 
B= with the publication of his first novel, “Gal- 

lions Reach,” is gaining fame. Before, Tomlinson, 
essayist and traveler, enjoyed but a limited distinction. 
Recently, however, and mainly through “Gallions Reach,” 
there has grown a Tomlinson vogue. He has been praised 
as “a second Conrad.” 

The truth is, Tomlinson does not derive from nor re- 
semble Conrad. “Gallions Reach” — the book by which 
Tomlinson’s name is linked with Conrad’s and by which 
Tomlinson is becoming popularly known—has added no 
inches to Tomlinson’s literary stature. As a novel, it is a 
doubtful success and then succeeds only where Tomlinson 
reached distinction many years ago in his seven travel books 
of essays, some of them now quite old. These books are: 
“The Sea and the Jungle,” “Old Junk,” “London River,” 
“Waiting for Daylight,” “Tide Marks,” “Gifts of Fortune,” 
and “The Foreshore of England.” Both Tomlinson and 
Conrad write about the sea; that is their chief agreement. 
If that makes them alike, then Jane Austen and Sinclair 
Lewis are similar, because they both write of small towns; 
and Felix Riesenberg and Edith Wharton resemble each 
other because they both write of New York. 'Tomlinson 
can stand on his own feet. 

Who is H. M. Tomlinson? His name heads frequent 
articles in “Harper’s” and “Century,” and he has published 
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books and essays for twenty. years. But his fame is recent. 
In an unpublished biographical essay, he says, 


It seems to me an impossible task to interest strangers in 
such an early history as mine. That is all private litter, ex- 
cept for what has appeared in my books. My existence has 
been uneventful and unmarked; except, I fear, by the Re- 
cording Angel. And when he publishes it, some day, I do 
not expect a ripple of excitement to pass round the Judg- 
ment hall. It will be heard only in dreary resignation by 
the few who are still waiting their turn while the T’s are be- 
ing worked through. 


But this humility is not warranted. Tomlinson’s life has 
been eventful beyond most. He has gone to the Malays and 
to the Amazon; he has reported wars and explored London; 
he has worked for ships and on ships. He is now past fifty 
—a veteran journalist; his first book was published when 
he was thirty-eight. That was “The Sea and the Jungle” 
and laid the foundation for what is rapidly becoming fame. 


II 


The present vogue for Tomlinson is not hard to under- 
stand. But it is surprising that it did not happen long ago. 
What he writes about has been popular since Homer and 
“Beowulf.” The old sea has always been a wonder. Boys 
whittle boats and watch twigs swirl downstream in a creek. 
Men squander afternoons in summer seeing ships unload in 
harbor, and poor fellows from offices dream of cruisers out- 
ward bound. There is a charm about it, just as Herman 
Melville said there was. And all his life Tomlinson has lived 
around ships. He has written much about them and the 
strange lands to which they sometimes go. His tale has al- 
ways been strange and full of things most of us cannot see. 
The magic of the ocean is in it. 

Yet, this vogue comes from more than Tomlinson’s use of 
the sea and ships for subjects. Tomlinson, better still, gives 
his readers enthusiasm. For him the world is born new every 
morning. He has never lost a boy’s pleasure in a new 
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sight or sound or smell. That, in an old world, ought to 
assure him of fame. Tomlinson has never sought eternal 
youth—he is the eternal youth. Men who grow old lose 
the capacity for enjoying things. They think less and less 
of their birthdays—except to count them morosely—and 
they care nothing for candles and a cake. ‘To use a figure, 
Tomlinson can still enjoy a birthday party. For him, at 
each affair, there never was another party like it and never 
such a fine company gathered together. 

To read “Tide Marks” and see how surprising it is to 
Tomlinson to set sail on a ship; to see how splendid all the 
sailors are and how glorious every prospect (nor is man 
vile), is to be convinced that Tomlinson never rode a ship 
before. You believe he is young, inexperienced. You be- 
come startled to learn that although he may be easy to sur- 
prise, he is not young in years or in experience. You 
wonder at his fifty or more years. 

This youth, or freshness, is a quality of good literature. 
We must grant Tomlinson much for it. Many wise men 
regret its passing. Wordsworth always did: “Our birth 
is but a sleep and a forgetting. . . .” Longfellow be- 
wails his lost youth, and when we look for what distinguishes 
an artist from other men, we usually come back to this 
freshness which enables him to enjoy what is to other men 
dull or stale. 

There is a subtle suggestion in this which hints, how- 
ever, that Tomlinson is mature despite his youthful zest. 
Where young writers wage combat, Tomlinson never 
grows angry. He has lived too long to think that eccen- 
tric battles against restrictive convention avail. He brings 
heightened delight instead of growing pains. Such peace 
is not often found in young men. 


III 


But criticism, as usual cold and somewhat clammy, can- 
not accept this enthusiasm without what may be some de- 


can- 
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rogatory qualifications. It must be remembered, however, 
that whatever adverse judgment may, within this article, 
be passed, it is, nevertheless, the opinion of a reader who 
has found in the prose of H. M. Tomlinson a steadfast 
pleasure. 

Enthusiasm, or freshness, is never good because of it- 
self. Freshness is either arrested development—immatur- 
ity—or genius—hypermaturity, to use a parallel phrase. 
Sherwood Anderson, in some of his moments of infantile 
admiration, may stand as an example of the freshness of 
immaturity. John Keats, who delights justly in a night- 
ingale, represents the freshness of genius. 

Is the delight of Tomlinson’s the one or the other? Let 
us take up the case of arrested development first. 

One way to keep enjoying experience and to get what 
the motion pictures term, so justly, a thrill, is to hypnotize 
yourself into thinking every strange view perfect and every 
visible man splendid. It is the way of the professional op- 
timist, and it implies shutting your eyes to all evil and sur- 
rendering your common sense. It means neglecting what 
your senses tell you smells bad or tastes bad and it means 
neglecting what your mind tells you is ugly or miserable 
or unhappy. Such delight in a young world is a symptom 
of arrested development. 

That way of enjoying life lacks common sense. It wants 
perspective and wisdom. It is the way of the traveler who 
comes back from his journey full of the glory of himself 

he has seen so much; he has discovered this, and 
this, and this. He has no sense of the other man’s experi- 
ence, no realization that other men may have seen all this 
years ago without shouting so loudly about it. He forgets 
that the enthusiasms he has may not be those of other 
people, and he may bore instead of please his listeners. 
Such freshness is the result of a young mind rudely shocked 
and unable to grasp what has hit it. This is not Tomlin- 
son. He is not a professional optimist. He is not a bab- 
bling mouth. 
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A second example of arrested development is exhibited 
in getting enthusiastic over things not worth your enthusi- 
asm. There are trivial minded men—and they write books 
—who are pleased inordinately by. the lavender pastel shades 
of smoke and fire from a blast furnace at night. They do 
not understand what labor and pain go into the making of 
those pretty colors they adore. The lover of the lights must 
not forget their meaning. Women lavish affection on dogs 
and cats. Similarly, artistic delight can be lavished on triv- 
ialities, and since there are more trivial things in the world 
than there are valuable, petty-minded enthusiasts can be 
perpetually amused. 

In English literature there are many things which seem 
through centuries to have given lasting pleasure. They are, 
some of them, the stars, flowers, stretches of country and 
forest in mid-summer, the smile of a beautiful girl, the 
sound of a brook at night, the gentle animals on a farm. To 
find that your heart can lift up when you see daffodils is to 
be young in the right way. It is no sign of arrested develop- 
ment. It is an indication that you have not been dulled by 
living. The clouds of glory have not all passed away. The 
prison house has not yet built its walls. To hypnotize your 
mind into unvarying enthusiasm or to be pleased by ignoble 
things is a sign of arrested development. 'To have the ca- 
pacity to enjoy what is worth your devotion is one of the 


marks of genius. 
IV 


H. M. Tomlinson, then, does seem to get excited over the 
proper things. His is a genius for discovery, and a genius 
for appreciation. He has an unusual ability to find pleas- 
ure. But there is this detraction. Although he gets his 
pleasure from things honestly worth the effort, I sometimes 
wonder whether they are worth the amount of enthusiasm 
which he expends. 

In “Tide Marks,” Mr. Tomlinson describes a splash bath, 
one of those tropical inconveniences by which many Euro- 
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peans on tour have kept themselves clean. Now, a splash 
bath, I am told, is a novelty, rudimentary, honest, but never- 
theless a very. ordinary and sometimes messy substitute for 
the delights of sanitary plumbing. To the traveler weary 
of civilization, it may seem refreshing in its Biblical sim- 
plicity, but it is, after all, a splash bath. 

But to Mr. Tomlinson there never was such a thing as a 
splash bath! There never will be again so splendid, so de- 
lightful, so humorous, so insinuating a diversion as a splash 
bath! It pleases him in the same unmeasured way as a tin 
toy gratifies a youngster. He will not eat, he will not sleep, 
he will not work while he has a splash bath. ‘True, some- 
times Mr. Tomlinson plays with his delight in a thoroughly 
knowing and sophisticated way. He tells us, by his style, 
“This is Just fooling; it isn’t worth much; but it amuses us 
both.” He realizes his own extravagance and sometimes 
plays on it. That takes some of the sting away. It makes 
him less of an enthusiast. 

It shows us our answer. Tomlinson does possess a cer- 
tain genius, even though he steadily grows rapturous where 
passing interest would be sufficient. But he does find joy 
in the honest and simple things of experience. He is able 
to keep his ability, to be surprised, and he can laugh at ob- 
jects even while he relishes them. 


V 


This brings us to the dangers of Tomlinson’s style and 
structure. 

In general, all this can be put down by saying that Tom- 
linson’s writing is a highly personal method of explaining 
the world. It is only the world impinging upon his own 
consciousness that counts, not the great sweep of life which 
may be more important but which has not touched his senses. 
He has little objectivity. His attitude colors reality. This 
is usually a delightful color, but that is beside the point. 

No author ever achieves perfect objectivity. What I 
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mean, though, is the desire on the part of many men to dis- 
cover the great meaning of the world even when that world’s 
action has not become a personal experience. It is what 
might be termed an abstract philosophy. Tomlinson has 
little of this; he lives in a world of vivid sights and sounds 
and smells, and he communicates these with rare skill. He 
“philosophizes” much, but he never drops his enthusiasms 
sufficiently to order them and to give them intellectual plan 
and relative importance. It is not that he neglects the cos- 
mic, but he invokes it on almost every subject and with equal 
fervor. 

If Tomlinson had no more than an attitude to communi- 
cate, he would be bad. He has more, despite what has just 
been said. But he is not able ever to create more than him- 
self. In his own mind, I dare say, there lies a scheme of 
faith and a way of life as beautiful as his prose, but what I 
get from his books is always the intimate sense of a new 
concrete experience. There is seldom any valuable intellec- 
tual residue. I am not trying to lecture an author for fail- 
ing to write as I want. This is merely an evaluation of Tom- 
linson, the eternal youth. 

John Keats used to write about “negative capability.” 
‘By that he meant the ability of a poet to forget himself in 
the intensity of things greater than himself. Keats did it. 
Tomlinson cannot forget himself. It is too wonderful that 
all this should have happened to him. He is a traveler and 
he writes travel essays because such writings are the reac- 
tions of objects and persons and places on one observer. 
They require almost no objectivity and take energy from 
their surcharge of personality. They are not the highest 
type of literature, certainly. That objectivity which let 
Thomas Hardy picture men and places and let him forget 
himself—and lets us now forget the author—is the path to 
genius of the first rank. 


VI 
Tomlinson’s enthusiasm for new experiences finds perma- 
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nent expression in his style, which partakes of the good and 
bad qualities of enthusiasm in general. 

A repetition of exclamatory delight always loses convic- 
tion. That is one trouble with the Tomlinson books. The 
enthusiasm of the author tends to persist after the reader 
has stopped being enthusiastic. The sensations of wonder 
and surprise are worked upon until the effect resembles 
boredom. In more than one of his books, we begin by be- 
ing told that the author felt securely bound to the ordinary 
routine of office work, and suddenly a voyage to unknown 
seas projects itself upon him and becomes an amazing real- 
ity. Now, that is a fine thing and it is worth writing about. 
It is the supreme satisfaction of any vacation, and it is the 
great delight of travel—finding yourself where by rights 
you ought not to be. But after more than one book starts 
out with the general unbelief of the author in what Heaven 
sends him, you begin to wonder why he cannot get used to 
it, and, however slightly, expect it. The beginnings of “Tide 
Marks” and “The Sea and the Jungle” are evidences of this 
trait, and the same note is struck in the other books. 

The style of the Tomlinson prose, smooth as it is, lacks 
economy. It is true that Tomlinson strikes a high level in 
descriptive travel sketches, and often, in his books, he reaches 
what he set out to capture, the magic of a tree or jungle 
village or stretch of sluggish water. He writes steadily 
better prose than many other living Englishmen of the 
most applauded names. He is always interested, usually 
interesting, and he knows what prose rhythms mean — 
sometimes to his own detriment. 

That is the trouble. His exuberance of observation 
makes his style exuberant. He fills a page with words, 
when two lines would be more effective. He forgets that 
dwelling on an emotion sometimes takes the fire out of it. 
He uses rare words and too many words; he indulges in 
circumlocution. He gives personality, and purpose to in- 
animate things and plays with ideas while he is on the road 
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to a more important thought. All this is evident in the 
beginnings of “Gallions Reach.” Such circumlocutions are 
not so easily noticed in essays, because the essay is the great 
store house of casualism. But in what is called a novel, 
overwriting may be worse than no writing. Fluency may 
harm as much as effort. 

Here is a description of scrub women in a London office 
building. ‘The picture is absurdly ornate for so ordinary a 
theme; it may be amusing to write in this way, but it is cir- 
cumlocution and “fine” writing. It lacks simplicity and 
calls attention to the words instead of to the idea. There 
is much like this in the Tomlinson prose. 


Between those hours the arid and hollow limestone, where 
nothing grows but ciphers, is thronged with a legion as in- 
tent and single minded as a vast formicarium. Before those 
hours, and at night, it is as silent as the ruins of Memphis, 
and as empty, except for a few vestals with brooms and 
pails who haunt the temporary solitude on their ministra- 
tion to whatever joss presides over numerals. 


It is true that only an unspoiled mind can look at scrub 
women with such interest and playfulness; it is equally true 
that such prose is florid and wordy and inexpertly phrased 
for such essentially simple realities as the women who scrub 
floors. 

“Gallions Reach” shows Tomlinson’s structural limita- 
tions. He has not written a novel, despite its name. It is, 
at its best, a good travel narrative; at its worst, it is a novel 
with poor motivation and a creaking and disjointed plot. 
To see its weakness one need only compare it with the work 
of an able craftsman of novels, Willa Cather, a woman 
whose gifts are consistent with the demands of the type. 
“Death Comes for the Archbishop” is not a travel essay of 
New Mexico. It is an objective character study of a real 
man’s life in New Mexico, with a clear pattern, strong 
motivation, unity, and shape, even though the mood of the 
place bulks large. “Gallions Reach” is merely another in- 
terpretation of Tomlinson. “Death Comes for the Arch- 
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bishop” is much more than another interpretation of Willa 
Cather. It is an interpretation of the Archbishop, and we 
forget the author while we read. We can never forget 
Tomlinson in “Gallions Reach.” His personality as an 
essayist takes possession of what should have been pictures 
of other people. 

Moreover, novels need characterization of real people. 
The only real character Tomlinson sketches in fully in his 
book is that of himself. It is a picture of a gentleman. I 
do not see how anyone can read a book of Tomlinson’s 
without wanting to know and talk to the author. But cre- 
ate other people he has not yet done. Those ecstatic crit- 
ics who compare Tomlinson’s novel to any of Conrad’s 
must have forgotten the variety and reality of the men and 
women in Conrad’s tales. They are seldom too bad or too 
good; they are both, like people on the street. 


VII 


All talent is not of one sort. Though a man may want 
to write one thing, he often'does another better. So it is 
with Tomlinson; he can cultivate with distinction his own 
garden. As yet, he has not revealed his probable talent as 
a novelist. His readers will, of course, welcome that day, 
if it ever comes, when he does amplify what he has already 
done into a well-rounded piece of prose fiction. 

Literary history is full of examples of able writers whose 
ability was of one sort only. I recall Henry James and 
his unfortunate excursions into the drama; Stevenson and 
his poor plays; George Eliot and her regrettable poetry. 

To say things that limit your admiration of a man you 
admire is especially hard in these days of slipshod superla- 
tives. Every new book steams with the effusions of the 
publishers. Great names recommend a new book as “cruel 
and devastating beauty” (whatever that may be!) 

“a unique contribution to English letters” . . . the 
start of a new type of English prose” . . . “the finest 
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poetry since Keats” . . . “rich and magnificent.” In 
the light of such glowing praise any more exact comment 
seems grudging. To say that you read Tomlinson with 
pleasure and to say that you like his enthusiasm and vivid 
pictures and humor and decency seem a paradox these days 
unless you go the whole way. and—ignoring all else—say 
that the book is perfect. 

H. M. Tomlinson is an able essayist, one of the few 
noble practitioners of a noble but vanishing art. I know 
of no other man who can give me so intimate a picture of 
what he has seen. The reality and immediacy are, often, 
magical. I look on lands I never saw, and I see them with 
my own eyes. I forget that my life has routine and that it 
sometimes grows dull. I catch the moment when the ship 
first trembles as she leaves the dock, and I go out to 
sea, where I cannot often go. H. M. Tomlinson’s youth 
carries me on to voyages I would never take without his 
energy and excitement. He is young enough, at fifty, to 
relish living in this world. The light of the sun on London 
River and the sweep of rain across a ship’s prow at night 
are still unbelievably new. The sight of an office building 
still makes him think strange and unbound thoughts. He 
has not yet, in those terrible words of a cynical world, “set- 
tled down.” 

H. M. Tomlinson has delight enough to live his life out. 
He has promise of more than that richness which he has al- 
ready given. It is only of a man with youth that one can 
apply the word, promise. Yet that seems a just word. 
Whether he writes another book or not, Mr. Tomlinson 
gives promise of more in him than has yet come out, of more 
to life than we who live it ever see. 


“MOSTLY FOOLS” 
By CARROLL MASON SPARROW 


AN claims many divine prerogatives but few are 
Me distinctly enjoyable than the privilege of 

passing judgment on his fellows. I fancy that 
Carlyle’s dyspepsia was momentarily alleviated when he 
gave vent to that swift summary of the human race from 
which I have taken my title. The denunciatory mood, how- 
ever, is too much in the ancient tradition; it hardly accords 
with that temper of scientific detachment which is the fash- 
ion today. It is all right to feel intellectually superior to 
one’s fellows, but moral superiority is Victorian. What we 
want is to be told how it strikes the visitor from another 
planet. The British have so accustomed us to this kind of 
treatment that it no longer hurts anybody’s feelings. Con- 
sider, then, the natural history of fools. 

Our studies begin naturally with anatomy and physiology. 
It would seem that even a captious Martian could find little 
to criticize with the way, Nature has done this part of her 
work. The human machine has been designed by a very 
capable inventor who has provided automatic adjustments 
for a host of emergencies. Much of the progress of modern 
medicine has consisted in discovering the truth of the axiom, 
“Nature is the best physician,” and the doctor’s energies are 
devoted to removing extraneous impediments so as to allow 
her to concentrate on the main task. When we turn our gaze 
on other living creatures we find the same perfection of 
workmanship. The owl is a good example: ears to catch the 
slightest sound, wings to fly silently, eyes to see in the dark, 
talons to seize and beak to tear. Everything goes to the 
making of a creature who is what he does—structure fitted 
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to function like’ glove. The unravelling of these interrela- 
tionships has been the work of naturalists of the older gen- 
eration. The economic interpretation of human history may 
be inadequate; the economic interpretation of natural his- 
tory is a master-key. Not that Nature is mechanically per- 
fect in the sense that a watch is perfect. Helmholtz once 
said that if any optician sent him an instrument imperfect as 
the human eye, he would lose no time in returning it. To 
this Nature might reply to Helmholtz that if anyone sent 
her an instrument so easily damaged as a microscope, she 
would return it with equal promptness, but would smash it 
first. Her standard of excellence is the ability to function 
somehow in spite of hard knocks, to repair injuries without 
stopping work. 

Our difficulties begin, however, when we pass from the 
problem of comprehending the world as it is to the attempt 
to understand how it became what it is. The word “evolu- 
tion” explains nothing—it simply acknowledges the fact of 
change. Darwin’s theory isolates a single factor; it asserts 
that the change must be useful, that the organism must 
somehow come to terms with its world. We can often re- 
construct from fossils some of the stages through which an 
“improvement” has passed; better still, we can find the var- 
ious stages simultaneously existing in different species. 
But the actual process of change nearly always eludes us. 
Nature is nearly always resting after triumph. Each species 
is today what it was yesterday, a static thing. Obviously it 
has progressed at some time; presumably it will progress 
again; but in the ordinary course of things we have learned 
not to expect figs from thistles. 

To this general presumption of permanence there is one 
outstanding exception—man. Not as a physical individual; 
the laws of human heredity are essentially the same as those 
for rabbits or oak trees. Not mentally; it is at least doubt- 
ful whether the quality of the modern mind is superior to 
that of the ancient Greeks. But socially—in all the activi- 
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ties,-that is, which man displays as a member of a group— 
the change goes on so swiftly as to defy any attempt at 
classification. Imagine, if you can, some Brobdignagian 
naturalist studying through his lens the inhabitants of New 
York and trying to describe their life in the way we describe 
the polity of a bee-hive or an ant-hill. Or, if you prefer 
Lilliput, imagine a swarm of bees that in a single genera- 
tion showed even a fraction of our instability. It would be 
enough to break the heart of a systematist trying to put 
things in pigeon holes, each with a neat and not too short 
Latin label. Nathaniel Shaler tells in his autobiography of 
a friend of this sort who was classifying molluses and was 
puzzled by a “transitional” type. After studying it a long 
time he threw it on the floor and ground it under his heel, 
remarking, “That’s the proper way to serve a damned tran- 
sitional form.” The human race would fare badly at the 
hands of such a man. It is true that even in man these tran- 
sitional periods are relatively rare. It is hard to emphasize 
sufficiently the historical uniqueness of an age like the pres- 
ent in which change seems the one permanent fact. In- 
stead of a creator working six days out of seven, the story 
is one of short spurts of industry and long periods of idle- 
ness. Just now we have a chance to watch the process. The 
story of human “progress” is not merely a parallel and 
analogy to the story of organic evolution—it is a particular 
instance. It is risky, of course, to draw conclusions about 
the general process from a particular instance; equally 
risky, however, is the cocksureness with which some biol- 
ogists apply to man conclusions drawn from their study of 
static species. The uniformity of Nature which is the foun- 
dation of the natural sciences is here a meaningless phrase. 
We cannot derive dynamics from statics; we must study 
motion where things are moving. In human affairs this 
movement takes the form of invention, new tools, new foods, 
new modes of co-operative effort. Each of these started in 
the mind of one man, but there is a wide gap between a mere 
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idea and a successful invention. How does the eccentricity 
of one creative individual draw the rest of mankind into its 
orbit? 

About a generation ago the first automobiles appeared in 
the world. Let us grant that they were not such sudden and 
absolute novelties, that they too had their ancestry stretching 
a long way back, that they required a host of subsidiary in- 
ventions like wheels and roads and gasoline and a science of 
thermodynamics. Still this particular synthesis of all these 
elements was new. ‘The older of us can recall, the younger 
can see in museums those uncouth paleozoic creatures which 
first appeared to desecrate the peaceful highways, scaring 
horses and children, noisy, malodorous and temperamental, 
twenty horse-power going out and one mule coming back. 
The other day I saw an advertisement picturing a hand- 
somely dressed woman on the upholstered front seat of a big 
car with one languid gloved hand upon the steering wheel 
and bearing the legend, “Effortless.” And all this in about 
thirty years. Whence comes the difference? To the origi- 
nal invention of the gasoline engine much had to be added to 
make the modern motor-car, so that it is not one invention 
but a thousand. These other inventions, however, all cluster 
around a purpose and tend toward an ideal which was em- 
bodied in the first car built. They represent stages in a 
process through which all inventions must pass before they 
become common property. 

This process is still better exemplified by the evolution of 
the railroad signal. First we have a crude semaphore, oper- 
ated by hand, to tell the train crew that the track ahead is 
open or obstructed. This is a labor-saving and time-sav- 
ing device which makes it possible to convey this informa- 
tion quickly and simply, but which requires the presence 
somewhere of the omniscient dispatcher and of a corps of 
disciplined and intelligent assistants in the signal towers. 
If one of these should blunder by leaving an open switch 
while displaying the signal for a clear track, there is a 
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wreck. This leads to the invention of “interlocking”; sig- 
nals and switch are connected together so that the wrong 
combination is impossible. Still the dispatcher may go 
wrong; he may forget that Number Four is still in the block 
and may issue orders for Number Seventeen to proceed. 
Thus we are led to the automatic signal which makes each 
train announce its occupancy the minute it enters the block. 
There remains, however, the engineer, who may be blind or 
drunk or inattentive; today we are witnessing the introduc- 
tion of devices to make it physically impossible for the train 
to proceed into danger, automatically putting on the breaks 
when it is attempted. It will be noted that while the origi- 
nal object of the invention was the saving of labor, the pur- 
pose of all the later improvements has been the saving of 
thought. We say that the invention has been made “fool- 
proof,” a term with a strongly Carlylean flavor, expressing 
a conviction on the part of the inventor that, while in rare in- 
stances the cerebrum may do something useful, it is gen- 
erally definable as the organ with which we make mistakes. 
I read recently an article on the automatic telephone ex- 
change which called it an invention with a brain, a poor 
epithet for an exchange that cannot give you a wrong num- 
ber. We will allow it the possession of a medulla oblongata, 
or at most a cerebellum, but nothing so fallible as thought 
is permitted it. 

The importance of labor saving in modern civilization is 
generally conceded. ‘The equally important economy of 
thought is more often overlooked. It is not enough to har- 
ness Nature; she must be so broken to harness that a child 
can drive her. This is the acme toward which we strive; 
this too the pattern and the plan by which creation has 
worked to make the human eye which Helmholtz wanted to 
send back to its maker. The camera has incomparably the 
finer lens, but what camera will wink when threatened with 
a blow, or wash away the mote which settles on it? 

In Kipling’s story, “Captains Courageous,” there is de- 
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scribed a fisherman whose phenomenal success was ex- 
plained on the theory that he could think like a codfish. 
Some such feat is required of the inventor. He must play 
the reckless idiot with the children of his brain, testing them 
with the roughest kind of treatment, trying every kind of 
abuse he can think of. And the manufacturer must provide 
all kinds of “service” so that “when the thing that couldn’t 
has occurred,” there will be spare parts, expert attention and 
the like, ready at a moment’s notice. The average man has 
come to look upon this service as a matter of course; he does 
not resent its imputation of feeble-mindedness. No one 
works unless he has to, and no one thinks unless he has to; 
this is the divine decree, this the spirit of true democracy. 
“Why should we toil, the roof and crown of things?” Is it 
not written on the sky in letters of gold, ““You push the 
button; we do the rest?” This is the formula of the simple 
life as understood today. 

But who is the “we”? The average man has a very hazy 
picture of them. There comes to my mind a conversation 
in Dickens—between, I think, Tony Weller and his son: 

“They say,” began Mr. Weller. “Who say?” said Sam. 
“Them as says everything,” replied his father. 

Thus we hear some one cheerfully remark over the morn- 
ing paper, “I see they’ve invented a way to send pictures 
by radio”; or, “They’ve discovered a new kind of ray.””’ Who 
“they” may be is a question beyond his purview. They are 
simply, “them as does everything,” a species of Olympians 
inhabiting some neighboring heaven, a part of the myster- 
ious ordering of Nature beneficent, unexplainable. He 
does not visualize those sons of Martha who carry the bur- 
den of the world’s forethought, and whose sleepless distrust 
in Providence makes smooth the path of the sons of Mary; 
those hardy pioneers who fought their way through jungle 
and thicket where now the high road goes. They are not 
numbered among the great ones of the earth. The heathen 
in his blindness still bows down to wood and stone; he elects 
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to high office some utterly commonplace man and then bows 
in adoration to this graven image of the great god Demos. 
To one man, Michael Faraday, the world owes more of that 
comfort and “service” which it prizes than to all the princes 
and presidents of our time, but who was Faraday? Only 
one of “them as does everything.” 

But this demand for service grows by what it feeds on, 
and it is not surprising therefore to find the public exacting 
a foolproof article in spheres far removed from the world of 
material invention. For instance, religion. There was a 
time when the life of the spirit was fraught with real peril, 
like a sea voyage. Heaven was a port hard to make and hell 
an ever-present menace. ‘Today the voyage may be made 
in liners so luxurious that few of the travellers realize they 
are afloat. Some prophets there are indeed in the churches 
who have not lost the mystic’s vision of union with God. 
But the standard which the up-to-date congregation exacts 
of its minister is the standard of the first class passenger— 
ease, safety, service. 

It is the same with government. Once eternal vigilance 
was the price of liberty, but the application of modern meth- 
ods of quantity production has reduced this price con- 
siderably. It is absurd to expect the average man to be 
eternally vigilant about anything. The framers of our con- 
stitution noted this defect in the liberty of their time and 
proceeded to design a foolproof article. A glance at the 
make-up of Congress will show how marvellously they suc- 
ceeded. There have been improvements in the service since 
those early days—prohibition, censorships and a host of 
experts on morals and manners. Our rude forefathers took 
a foolish pride in being able to do things for themselves; our 
day is the day of paid experts. 

But it is in the field of education that the modern demand 
for service has met with the greatest response. There are 
over twenty-two million motor vehicles in the United States; 
the time is not far distant when there will be as many col- 
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lege graduates, so rapid is the progress we have made to- 
ward the foolproofing of knowledge. Time was when the 
possessor of a degree was a marked man in his community, 
like the owner of a car in the nineties. The attainment of 
an education was an arduous and perilous journey along a 
wreck-strewn road. This condition was obviously so in- 
tolerable and so unprofitable to the zealous servants of man- 
kind that the best inventive thought of the age was concen- 
trated on its betterment. ‘These fishers of men set them- 
selves to think like a codfish, eliminating the thought from 
thinking until we can now proudly disp!ay a picture of a 
languid youth or maiden in cap and gown, holding an un- 
rolled diploma on which appears the legend, “Effortless.” 
Latin and Greek belong to the days of the horse and tallow 
candle; mathematics has been known to wreck a promising 
career. But here is a nice course about mathematics, with 
all those horrid x’s and things left out, telling you how to 
teach it. The courses in sociology have some beautiful long 
words in them, but if you find spelling difficult, how about 
cheer-leading? Courses on the appreciation of moving- 
pictures are soon to be put on the market. Tell us what you 
want to do and we'll make up a course in it. Moreover, the 
student is not required to know too many things at once; he 
may start a sort of savings account with his credits; he does 
not necessarily know about cheer-leading when he graduates 
—he has had cheer-leading. But, after all, a college course 
involves four years’ residence; this is a defect which should 
be remedied. So we have extension courses, correspondence 
courses, summer courses. The college with such a valuable 
article to sell cannot afford to overlook any possible market 
—I mean any field of service. Every. now and then there is 
an eruption of articles in our magazines over what is wrong 
with our colleges, cavillings of disgruntled folk who are 

lind to the meaning of progress. If this is not progress, 
. m neither is it progress to be able to stay at home of a 
Si iday and listen to a sermon over a seven tube super- 
heterodyne receiving set. 
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This work of the colleges is supplemented by other agen- 
cies. Lecturers, writers, publishers, all combine to remove 
from the common man the stigma of ignorance. Those of 
us who were born too soon must look with envy on the young 
people of today who are offered the opportunity of learning 
chiropractic, magazine illustration, French in six easy les- 
sons, short-story writing—all in their spare time; who can 
buy seedless science and boneless philosophy from the near- 
est book-seller. We ourselves cannot profit by these ad- 
vantages; we are too lately emerged from savagery. There 
is no excuse today. for the darkness of the past generation. 
Service and Salesmanship, united in holy wedlock, have be- 
gotten a progeny whose mission is to make ignorance im- 
possible. There are literary guilds to tell people what the 
well-dressed mind should wear, loose-leaf encyclopaedias, 
science services to protect us from the horror of going to a 
dinner without the latest news from Betelguese. History, 
which had a way of conducting itself in dark corners, is 
dragged into the light and made to perform before the 
camera and broadcaster. 

Where does it all lead? One page of the book of nature 
lies open before us. As we look at it she seems well satis- 
fied with her work, but when we turn back to previous pages 
we are even more impressed with the schemes she has 
abandoned. How much of the present world will be worth 
her keeping? One thing seems clear: she does not usually 
suffer fools so gladly as she does today. The state. of New 
York is spending millions on the elimination of its grade 
crossings ; it does not occur to anyone to make their slaughter 
more efficient. Yet that was “the good old rule, the simple 
plan” by which the level of the species was raised and main- 
tained in the past. The impulse toward human co-opera- 
tion, the interests of society as a whole, seem somehow 
bound up with those levelling processes which make civi 
zation the enemy of culture, the good enough the enemy -f 
the better. Will man finally attain that bee-hive statu of 
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organization in which individual desire is merged in a com- 
mon purpose, that polity of perfect fools without even a 
single Carlyle to proclaim the fact? Certainly it is a long 
way off. Meanwhile there is food, and the Saturday Even- 
ing Post, and Charlie Chaplin, and jazz over the radio. 
Why should we sons of Mary worry? “They” will find the 


way. 
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HENRY CLAY 
By GAMALIEL BRADFORD 


I 


F THE three great American political figures of 
the second quarter of the nineteenth century Henry 


Clay seems to be the most distinctly and warmly 
human. Calhoun grew to be more and more a creature of 
logic. His intellect crushed his passions, though in such 
cases the passions have queer ways of revenging themselves. 
Webster was human enough in his own nature; but the rest 
of mankind never seemed quite to touch him. He under- 
stood them, you may say he loved them, but he went his own 
lofty, indifferent way, without too much regard to them, 
and they paid him back in kind. Clay was human all 
through, lived, throbbed, thrilled in the contact of humanity. 
Many men loved him. Some men hated him. All felt that 
he was a man like themselves. He felt it also, liked to feel 
it, and strove and aspired to make a mighty, vital nation 
out of common human passions and struggles and hopes. 

Henry Clay was born April 12th, 1777, in the “Slashes,” 
Hanover County, Virginia. His father died when the boy 
was small, and his mother married again. Henry knocked 
about Richmond in his youth, and finally made his way to 
a legal education. He then followed his mother to Ken- 
tucky, in 1797, and began practice there. He was soon and 
decidedly successful, not only in law, but in politics. He was 
sent to the United States Senate in 1806, when slightly under 
the legal age. He afterwards entered the House and immedi- 
ately became Speaker. He was one of the most active pro- 
moters of the War of 1812. With Adams, Gallatin, and 
others, he negotiated the peace at Ghent. Returning to 
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Congress, he took a prominent part in the Missouri Com- 
promise of 1820. As Speaker, in 1825, he was the chief in- 
fluence in giving the disputed presidential election to John 
Quincy Adams, and afterwards became Secretary of State, 
thus affording his enemies a disastrous chance to accuse him 
of corrupt bargaining. He was a candidate for presidential 
nomination or election in nearly every campaign for twenty- 
five years, but regularly failed in spite of his immense per- 
sonal popularity. In 1833, after having for years advocated 
a high tariff, he effected a moderate compromise in this re- 
gard, and so averted the Nullification crisis. He fought 
Jackson as to the Bank and in other ways, and distinctly 
got the worst of it. He was beaten by Harrison for the 
presidency in 1840, by Polk in 1844, by Taylor in 1848. In 
1850 he closed his career with the great achievement of the 
slavery compromise, and he died June 29th, 1852. 

We shall best get at Clay and the significance of his large 
humanity by taking him from within outward and _ begin- 
ning with him in his home. Of inner personal life he seems 
to have had little, at least so far as any of the extensive rec- 
ords show. He had the very elementary education of a 
common school in Virginia at that day, and added little to 
it later, except by his own facility and shrewdness of ap- 
prehension. Even his law he picked off the bushes, as it 
were. It was a thing of shreds and tatters, woven together 
by the astonishing aptitude of an eager and ambitious spirit, 
but never remarkable for profundity or substance. He read 
fairly widely, though in the main history and politics, with 
a little poetry, and he retained a good deal of what might 
be useful to him, but nothing in his life or writing shows 
much thought given to general questions, not even legal, 
not even political. 

As to Clay’s immediate personal relations, nothing is told 
us of any early love affairs or of more intimate relations with 
women. Women always liked and admired him at all pe- 
riods of his life, and he liked them. If they had been voting 
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in his day, he would have become president without a ques- 
tion. He married young, a cousin of Senator Benton, La- 
vinia Hart, who had social standing and some means, and 
the marriage was a happy one. Mrs. Clay had innumerable 
children and watched over her husband’s establishment with 
devoted care. I do not find that she was much help to him 
politically: she seems to have had neither political ambition 
nor remarkable social graces. But she was an excellent 
housekeeper, and more than that, a faithful, sympathetic, 
responsive wife and mother. Clay’s few letters to her that 
have been preserved are as conventional as Webster’s in the 
same connection, but I find one little touch in them that has 
a depth of human significance. He is expressing a due sor- 
row for her absence and her loneliness, and he adds (italics 
mine) : “I regret it extremely, and whatever you may think 
to the contrary, I should have preferred greatly your ac- 
companying me.” The absences were frequent, however, 
and indeed the husband finally died in Washington, when 
his wife was far away. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clay had a patriarchal family, five sons and 
six daughters. But, like Webster, Clay was tragically un- 
successful in bringing up his children. One of the sons be- 
came insane from an accident and was a constant sorrow. 
Another was killed in the Mexican War. And every one 
of the six daughters died before her father. Ann, Mrs. Er- 
win, was an especial favorite and the account of Clay’s dis- 
tress at hearing of her death is characteristic of his intensely 
sensitive and nervous temperament. “Poor Mr. Clay,” 
says Mrs. Smith, “was laughing and joking with some 
friends when his papers and letters were brought to him; 
he naturally first opened the letters from home. A friend 
who was with him says he started up and then fell as if 
shot and his first words were ‘Every tie to life is broken’ 

Ann was his pride as well as his joy and of all his 
shildren his greatest comfort.” 

Yet it is curious to note how the habit of the rhetorician 
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and the instinct of publicity prevail and intertwine them- 
selves with even the most intimate personal emotions, 
Goethe said that whenever he had a sorrow, he made a 
poem. When Clay had a sorrow, he made a speech. Af- 
ter one of his domestic misfortunes, he went North to 
seek distraction, and when a receiving committee of entire 
strangers visited him, this is the extraordinary way in which 
he expressed himself: “I could not look upon the partner 
of my sorrows without feeling deeper anguish. (The 
speaker was here overcome by his feelings, and paused some 
minutes, covering his face with his hands.) . . . Of 
eleven children four only now remain (great emotion). 
Of six lovely daughters not one is left. Finding myself 
in the theatre of sadness, I thought I would fly to the moun- 
tain’s top, and descend to the ocean’s wave, and by meeting 
with the sympathy of friends obtain some relief for the sad- 
ness which surrounds me.” 

Clay’s humanity appears in his relation with his slaves as 
in other things. He suffered from the same conflict of feel- 
ings that affected so many of the earlier slaveholders until 
Calhoun and his followers argued themselves free from it. 
Clay always regarded slavery as an evil and a curse for 
everyone, yet tradition and habit enabled him to live with it 
comfortably and profit by it. If we may trust his own evi- 
dence, and that of others, he always treated his slaves with 
gentleness and consideration and was beloved by them in 
return. His body-servant Charles was more a friend than 
a slave, and when they. traveled together in the Northern 
States and efforts were mace to get Charles to leave his 
master, Clay laughed and said: “You may have him, if you 
can get him.” 

In the management of his domestic finances Clay was 
prudent and careful. He had to struggle with poverty in 
his youth and was proud of it. He made a fortune by his 
own efforts and might have made much more if polities had 
not engrossed him. He was most exact and systematic in 
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accounts and in discharging all obligations, though his large 
estate, his profuse hospitality, and especially his readiness 
to help others and his easiness in undertaking their obliga- 
tions, did at one time involve him in serious difficulties, from 
which he was extricated by the generosity of quite unknown 
friends. 

He was a practical farmer, took a great and constant 
interest in the development of his beautiful estate at Ash- 


. land, and especially devoted himself to animals, above all 


to the breeding of the beautiful Kentucky horses. When 
he was in Washington, he sighed for Ashland, though it is 
no doubt true that, with the charming inconsistency of hu- 
man nature, when he was at Ashland, he sighed for Wash- 
ington. The farm would have been much more costly and 
less successful than it was, if it had not been for the watch- 
ful assistance of Mrs. Clay, who with eleven children on 
her hands, looked after every detail of the outdoor man- 
agement and saved her husband trouble and money. As 
one relative says: “It is related of Mrs. Clay that prepara- 
tory to her husband’s departure from home, she invariably 
received from him a handsome check, which she as regularly 
restored to him upon his return, with the laconic remark 
that she had found no use for it.” No doubt some Amer- 
ican wives are like this, but others are not. 

Clay’s money was of course made in his profession of 
law and in this profession he was immensely successful. 
He himself says of the law: “Two words will make any 
man of sound intellect a lawyer, industry and application, 
and the same words with a third, economy, will enable him 
to make a fortune.” But I am inclined to think two other 
elements entered more largely still into Clay’s own success. 
The first was his vast knowledge of human nature and in- 
stinctive sympathy. Criminals, judges, juries, and spec- 
tators, all came within his careful ken, and he adapted 
himself to them all with instinctive understanding and 
profit. And then he had his gift of speech. What that 
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was we can only conjecture now from the stammering re- 
port of others; but evidently it was very remarkable and 
of the utmost value. He had no such oratorical physique 
as Webster. He was plain in feature, with a huge mouth, 
so large that, as he himself complained, he could never learn 
to spit, long and lanky in figure, with just a suggestion of 
the grotesqueness of Lincoln. But enthusiastic auditors 
mainly agree that when he spoke, he was all on fire and car- 
ried every one who heard away with him. 

Perhaps the eloquence and the success were more marked 
in the romantic atmosphere of Kentucky than before the 
Supreme Court at Washington. In Kentucky, Clay was 
especially fortunate in defending criminals. It is said that 
no criminal defended by him ever suffered the extreme 
penalty, of the law. When it came to Washington, on the 
other hand, we have the comment of Webster: “The fact 
is, he was no lawyer. He was a statesman, a politician, an 
orator, but no reasoner.” 

We may complete the study of Clay’s more personal 
life by a reference to his relations with God. Through 
most of his career these relations may be said to have been 
cordial but not intimate. He at all times referred to re- 
ligious matters with the utmost decorum, and though his 
speech was sometimes inclined to profanity, his spirit was 
not. But as the grave came nearer, it seemed time to take 
things more seriously, and at seventy, after much reverent 
discussion and inquiry, he became a member of the Epis- 
copal Church. It appeared that he had never been bap- 
tized, and this point was of course attended to before con- 
firmation. The ceremony was performed in the family 
parlor with the aid of a huge cut-glass vessel, which had 
been presented to the statesman some years before. No 
biographer hints at such a thing, but it seems to me highly 
probable that the vessel was a punch-bowl. It could hardly 
have been meant to hold flowers, and it certainly was not 
intended for a baptismal font. Baptised at seventy, in 4 
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punch-bowl! Could there be a more delightful epitome of 
Kentucky life a century ago? And another attractive touch 
is that Clay is said to have murmured, “Now I lay me down 
to sleep” the night before he died, and to have repeated the 
same prayer every night of his life. This accords exactly 
with the childlike candor and simplicity of so many of these 
great men of affairs and active life. I cannot imagine 
Goethe or Sainte-Beuve or Darwin going to bed with “Now 
I lay me”; yet perhaps they did. 


II 


Clay’s humanness appears even more in his larger rela- 
tions with humanity. He was a social being, and liked all 
sorts of people in all sorts of places. Webster, who was 
himself not averse to society, criticized Clay in this regard: 
“He has been too fond of excitement—he has lived upon 
it; he has been too fond of company, not enough alone; and 
has had few resources within himself.” It is said that Clay 
was dominant in any company. It was said that he liked 
to be, and some complained that his dominance was trying. 
At the same time, he had so much cordial grace of manner 
and such quick, sympathetic response, that his self-asser- 
tion did not interfere with his extraordinary popularity. 

He was always hospitable, and both at Ashland and in 
Washington liked to have numbers at his table and under 
his roof. He was an admirable and fluent talker. But it 
is positively stated that he did not always do all the talk- 
ing, but that he was most skillful at questioning, drawing 
out others, and making them feel that they were of im- 
portance. There is the narrative of the young journalist, 
who spent a delightful hour with him in a hotel at Saratoga, 
while Clay was dressing. Clay quietly and deftly turned 
the boy’s soul inside out and left him fascinated. When 
he told Thurlow Weed about it afterward, the old man 
laughed, and said: “Yes, that was like Henry: he always 
sent everybody from him charmed, because he made them 
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think he was charmed with them.” Surely there is no bet- 
ter road to popularity than this. 

One of Clay’s attractions is his humor. This has cer- 
tainly not the depth or the penetration of Lincoln’s. The 
older statesman was too self-engrossed and not sufficiently 
analytical for that. But he had a play of gentle fun which 
was useful for dispelling acrimony and for somehow mak- 
ing tense situations lose their tension. He had also a re- 
markable apt quickness of tongue, which hit on just the 
poignent, pungent word at the right time. And undeni- 
ably the tongue was too often tempted to sting and would 
leave scars which reminded the victim of a hostility that 
might otherwise have been forgotten. 

I do not find much sign of Clay’s taking part in out of 
door sports or social amusements. No doubt he shot and 
fished, but he can hardly have done it with the passion of 
Webster. He is said to have been a good swimmer and to 
have enjoyed it. He could not have been a Kentuckian 
without being an excellent rider, and his love for race- 
horses must have meant a love for racing and all the ex- 
citement it brings with it. 

But indoor social diversions were his delight and _ his 
temptation all his life. He liked the minor incidental fea- 
tures of them. He liked a good dinner, and especially the 
good drink that went with it. But it is not to be supposed 
that dissipation ever seriously interfered with his capacity 
for work. When he had had a late night of riotous enter- 
tainment, a friend said to him: “How can you, under the 
circumstances preside over the House today?” “Come and 


see,” said Clay. The friend went and saw and was satis- 
fied. 

Above all, Clay relished the social stimulus of cards. In 
his youth he was an eager and enthusiastic gambler. He 
liked to play brag, the earlier equivalent of poker. The 
precise John Quincy Adams, who never knew how to amuse 
himself, records with disgust that during the conferences 
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of the Commissioners at Ghent, who were settling the af- 
fairs of the world, the card players could be heard leaving 
Mr. Clay’s room in the small hours of the morning. In 
later years he gave up the more extreme forms of play, 
though he always delighted in whist. And his biographer 
tells us that a card was never allowed or seen at Ashland. 
But what pleases me most in this connection is the story of 
Mrs. Clay. and the lady from New England, because it so 
clearly marks the difference of climates and manners. This 
demure, Puritanic individual said to Mrs. Clay: “Isn’t it 
a pity your husband gambles so much?” And Mrs Clay 
quietly replied: “Oh, I don’t know. He usually wins.” 

Probably few men meet and know as many people of all 
sorts as Clay did. It might almost be said that he lived 
the life of others, or perhaps more properly, that he drew 
the lives of all others into his own. Among this vast multi- 
tude he had many devoted friends, who gave him a warm 
and tender affection and received as much in return. He 
not only talked cordially, he acted so. He was ready and 
thoughtful in doing kindnesses. Until harsh experience 
taught him the folly of it, he was always willing to endorse 
a friend’s note, and surely greater love hath no man than 
this: laying down one’s life is nothing in comparison. 

It is especially interesting to observe how Clay’s per- 
sonal attraction entered into his relations with even those 
whose temperament was different, or who were actually 
hostile. It was easy to quarrel with that quick and bitter 
tongue; it was not easy to keep up the enmity. The case 
of Benton is significant." He was a cousin of Mrs. Clay’s, 
and was often at the house. At times he and Clay acted 
cordially together. But their politics pulled them apart, 
and in the Senate they abused each other with a whole- 
heartedness that at times seemed to threaten blood-shed. 
Yet Benton continued to speak of his foe with considera- 
tion and esteem, and sometimes with tenderness. Even 
more interesting is the relation with Adams. No two men 
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could be more different. In the Ghent negotiation they 
were often at odds, and Adams, in his Diary. and letters 
speaks of Clay with the sharpest criticism. Yet when they 
worked together for four years, as President and Secretary 
of State, the record seems to be all harmony and mutual 
respect, and I know no finer testimony anywhere to Clay 8 
personal qualities than this. 

Of course Clay had his enemies, many and bitter ones, 
whom no good-nature could conciliate, and no concessions 
or compromises could appease. Foremost among these was 
Andrew Jackson. There were certain resemblances between 
the two, which did not diminish the hostility. Both repre- 
sented the people, though in very different aspects. Both 
represented the West, and were eager to represent it. 
Both were arbitrary, autocratic, anxious to rule. At an 
early stage it looked as if the country, had not room for 
both of them. They plunged into conflict after conflict, 
and it must be confessed that Jackson was the more suc- 
cessful. 

The trouble came first and at once to a climax when Clay, 
in 1825, gave his vote and his influence to make Adams 
President instead of Jackson. Jackson’s fierce prejudice 
seized upon the idea that here was a corrupt bargain, and 
Clay’s appointment as Secretary of State seemed damning 
evidence of the fact. Clay honestly preferred Adams and 
his action was perfectly legitimate, but it was probably not 
wise, and it certainly haunted him like a ghost of defeat 
and disaster forever after. Jackson had the ear of the 
people and their hearts, and that cry of the corrupt bar- 
gain thwarted Clay’s ambition for the rest of his life. 

Furthermore, it was taken up, with his usual grotesque- 
ness, by John Randolph, who was perhaps a greater enemy 
of Clay than of any one except of himself. Randolph’s re- 
ported bitter taunt about the corrupt combination of Puri- 
tan and blackleg, of Blifil and Black George, plagued Clay 
beyond endurance, and finally forced him to the last re- 
sort of a duel. 
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Duels were a weak point with Clay, as with so many 
Southerners. He could not defend them in principle, de- 
plored them and believed that they would disappear “when 
all shall unite, as all ought to unite, in their proscription.” 
Meantime, he fought them when necessary. The one with 
Randolph was as picturesque as was everything concerning 
that erratic personage. He came on the ground in a white 
wrapper worn under his cloak. He discharged his pistol too 
soon through nervousness. He told Benton beforehand 
that he would not fire at Clay, then took one shot at him, 
then fired a second in the air. After it was over he ex- 
changed cordial greetings with him. Benton, who de- 
scribes the whole affair with infinite serious relish, closes 
his narrative with this admirable comment: “About the 
last high-toned duel that I have witnesse? and among the 
highest-toned that I have ever witnessed.” 

Yet even Randolph, through it all, kept admiration, if 
not affection, for Clay, and one of the Virginian’s last pub- 
lic utterances was an expression of belief in the Kentucky 
statesman’s ability to save the Union. And if even his 
enemies praised and loved him, what shall be said of the 
immense popularity that he developed and retained among 
the masses of people? It is true that the popularity did 
not always work to practical ends, and one of Clay’s sup- 
porters bitterly complained that he “could get more men 
to run after him to hear him speak, and fewer to vote for him 
than any. man in America.” There were various and compli- 
cated reasons for this. But the popularity remains simple and 
unquestionable. It shows, as it showed with Blaine, in 
the familiar nicknames that passed from mouth to mouth, 
“Harry of the West,” “The Mill-Boy of the Slashes.” It 
shows in the immense enthusiasm which met him every- 
where when he traveled over the country; and the enthusi- 
asm warmed his heart and thrilled his sensitive nerves again 
and again to renewed ambition and hope. Others might 
be praised and listened to and followed and elected; this 
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man was loved. And when you study his career, you can- 
not but feel the force of the words of so sober a critic as 
Rhodes: “No man has been loved as the people of the 
United States loved Henry Clay.” 


Ill 


The foundation of Clay’s political activity and success, 
as in other things, was again the humanness. He had an 
intensely sensitive, nervous, high-strung nature. And this 
sensibility was always bent to enter into the lives and hearts 
of others, to understand them, to work with them to bene- 
fit them, and naturally to benefit by. them. 

The great instrument of political success was of course 
the oratory, the extraordinary power of speech. The read- 
ing of dead political speeches is tedious work, and I have 
been pretty well surfeited with them. Yet I have found 
Clay’s better than I expected. I looked for rhetoric, for 
a rather sophomoric effusiveness. Clay has not perhaps the 
solid substance of Webster. But his speeches are not cheap 
rhetoric by any means. They are often terse, business-like, 
and to the point. His enthusiasm and lack of really wide 
study often led him to make wild statements, inaccurate es- 
timates, prophecies that have ludicrously failed of realiza- 
tion. But he is generally simple and always sincere. Lin- 
coln was an admirer and follower of Clay, and in Lincoln’s 
Eulogy of him there is one sentence, notable for its esti- 
mate of the subject and still more as being characteristic of 
the Eulogist: “He never spoke merely, to be heard. He 
never delivered a Fourth of July oration, or a eulogy on an 
occasion like this.” 

But it is evident that the power and the effect of the ora- 
tory did not lie wholly or largely in the words as we now 
read them in cold print. Men were swayed, carried away, 
swept right out of themselves by the magic of that infectious 
personality, the ardor, the magnetism, the fury of the ges- 
tures, above all by the subtle, penetrating music of the voice. 
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The general testimony as to the effect of Clay’s speaking is 
too strong to be resisted or overlooked. For the time he 
made his audiences think as he did, even if the impression 
did not last. There is Lincoln’s account of the effect of one 
speech, now, perhaps fortunately, lost: “During its delivery 
the reporters forgot their vocation, dropped their pens, and 
sat enchanted from near the beginning to quite the close. The 
speech now lives only in the memory. of a few old men, and 
the enthusiasm with which they cherish their recollection 
of it is absolutely astonishing.” 'The memory of the old 
men does not so much impress me, but to enchant a re- 
porter is indeed an achievement. 

It must not be supposed, however, that Clay was all 
words. He could work when he chose, and work hard. 
His lack of early education and his imaginative ardor made 
him appear somewhat unreliable. But when he had a spe- 
cial case to get up, either legal or political, he could devote 
himself to it with a great amount of forgetfulness and in- 
dustry. As a member of Congress he was rather notable 
for constructive work. When he was Secretary of State, 
it is said that the number of treaties he concluded “is greater 
than all which had ever been previously concluded from the 
first adoption of the Constitution.” Especially notable in 
the matter of practical management is his Speakership. In 
the first place there is the extraordinary fact that he was 
elected Speaker on the very day of his appearance in the 
House, it was said because he was the only man who could 
bridle John Randolph. Also, in his long occupancy of the 
office he was triumphantly successful. He was just, rea- 
sonable, quick, energetically decided, and thoroughly expe- 
ditious in transacting business. He was probably the first 
to establish the great, if not wholly beneficial, power of the 
Speaker, and he was the worthy predecessor of such able 
and highly esteemed autocrats as Blaine and Reed. 

But it was as the leader of the Whig party for many years 
that Clay was most conspicuous and will be most remem- 
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bered. He was a born manager of men, had in the highest 
degree the gift of influencing them, persuading them, mak- 
ing them see things as he did, and this was accomplished not 
by trickiness or by sleight of hand, but by ardor and sin- 
cerity. No doubt he had the defects of such a temperament. 
He was too dominant, arbitrary, dictatorial, and this grew 
upon him, as of all defects it is most inclined to do. His 
enemies complained of his insolence and arrogance, and 
while friends did not complain, they sometimes found these 
things irksome. Yet even when they groaned and doubted, 
they followed: his power was overwhelming and irresistible. 

It is touching and pathetic to see the childlike innocence 
with which Clay, disclaims the unwillingness to accept the 
ideas of others or to follow their lead: “Of all men upon 
earth am I the least attached to the productions of. my own 
mind. No man upon earth is more ready than I am to sur- 
render anything which I have proposed and to accept in lieu 
of it anything which is better.” The world at large did not 
agree with him. Yet one should always remember those 
four years of complete harmony and subordination with 
John Quincy Adams, who was not an easy man to follow. 
Clay got on with Adams, and admired him, and held Adams’s 
affection to the end. To me it is the most remarkable fact 
in Clay’s career. 

It is the more remarkable because of the undisputed ar- 
dor of his personal ambition. With Clay, as with Webster, 
and with most, if not all, other great statesmen, it is curious 
to observe the endless play of self-deceived ambition, as it 
alternately denies and re-asserts itself. Clay proclaims 
over and over again that he is not ambitious. He is only 
seeking the good of his country. If his country requires his 
services, no matter how distinguished the position, he is 
ready to sacrifice himself and accept it: “Above all, I am 
most desirous not to seem, as I in truth am not, importunate 
for any public office whatever. If I were persuaded that a 
majority of my fellow-citizens desired to place me in their 
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highest executive office, that sense of duty by which I have 
been ever guided would exact obedience to their will.” 

Yet Gallatin, who had every opportunity to study Clay 
carefully, wrote of him: “His fault is that he is devoured 
with ambition and in all his acts never can detach himself 
and their effect on his popularity from the subject on which 
he is called to act.” As you follow Ciay’s correspondence, 
you can see, as with Webster and Calhoun, the haunting 
spectre of the presidency everywhere. They must have 
known it, yet they would not admit it, even to themselves. 
It colored all their views and efforts to some extent, and in 
Clay’s case it is evidently responsible for his inconsistencies, 
such as they were, and for such trimming as appears in his 
dealing with the annexation of Texas, which probably lost 
him the presidency in 1844. 

There are over and over again the eager effort, the ardent 
expectation, and then there are failure, defeat, disappoint- 
ment, discouragement, disgust. Wise’s account of Clay’s 
extraordinary behavior when he lost the nomination to Har- 
rison in 1840 may be exaggerated, but it must have a good 
deal of foundation: “Such an exhibition we never wit- 
nessed before and we pray never again to witness such an 
ebullition of passion, such a storm of desperation and curses. 
He rose from his chair, and walking backward and forward 
rapidly, lifting his feet like a horse string-halted in both 
legs, stamped his steps upon the floor, exclaiming ‘My 
friends are not worth the powder and shot it would take to 
kill them.’ He mentioned the names of several, invoking 
upon them the most horrid imprecations, and then turning 
to us, approaching rapidly and stopping before us, with 
violent gestures and loud voice said, ‘If there were two 
Henry Clays, one of them would make the other President 
of the United States.’ ” 

After such a downfall and the reaction that goes with it, 
it seems as if there were no hope any more, no use in hoping. 
One turns back to one’s lovely, quiet home at Ashland, to 
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one’s wife and children, and cries out that retirement and 
peace are all the joy of life, that one has never longed for 
anything else. But this gnawing worm of ambition cannot 
be subdued, cannot be killed. Strength comes again, hope 
comes again. There is a little gleam of encouragement from 
somewhere. Friends urge that duty calls. One would not 
disregard duty under any circumstances. And at the very 
next opportunity, one is back in the field, hoping and fight- 
ing and sweating and despairing as ardently and pitifully 
as ever. 

Thus, having clearly established Clay’s political and hu- 
man qualities and gifts, we can make a very brief survey of 
his main efforts in the political field. Many. of these efforts 
failed, in fact most of them failed partially; but they were 
numerous and varied and almost all of them were high in 
aim and aspiration, however they proved abortive. 

To begin with, Clay was perhaps the main promoter of 
the War of 1812, and though that war was not very glorious 
in some ways, on the whole it contributed to give the country 
an international standing that it had not had _ before. 
Another of Clay’s less successful later efforts was in con- 
nection with the sale of the public lands and distribution of 
the proceeds among the States. His policy here is not gen- 
erally approved, but it had at least a magnanimous inten- 
tion. Both the lack of success and the mixture of motives 
appear most in the bitter contest with Jackson over the 
United States Bank. Here again Clay no doubt believed 
he was working for the public welfare. But Jackson was 
his worst enemy and hatred and patriotism make a mixture 
of strong flavor and remarkable effectiveness. It is in this 
connection that one thinks most of Adams’s cruel but pene- 
trating qualification of Clay as “rancorously benevolent.” 
So much of the world’s philanthropy is not inaptly covered 
by a similar phrase. 

Others of Clay’s political schemes and projects were more 
purely humanitarian, even when they were not more suc- 
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cessful. He joined Webster in the effort to procure na- 
tional sympathy and support for the struggling Greeks. 
He toiled long and zealously to support the revolt of South 
America from the Spanish tyranny, and if he accomplished 
little of what he hoped and dreamed, he at least established 
himself securely in the remembrance of the South Ameri- 
can peoples. He worked hard to bring about the develop- 
ment of internal improvements throughout the whole coun- 
try and while the special projects may have come to noth- 
ing, the general impetus was not lost. Above all, he devoted 
himself to the perfection of his “American System” in the 
elaboration of the tariff to protect American industries. 
He himself was no extreme high tariff man. He expressly 
deprecated any desire to turn his country into such a world 
manufactory as England was. But he believed at least in 
developing American industry in proportion to American 
needs, and his speeches and arguments have served two or 
three generations of eager followers since his time. 

But unquestionably Clay’s supreme political achieve- 
ments may be best summed up in the word, Compromise. 
His contemporaries called him “The Great Pacificator.” 
The phrase has been disputed on the ground that many of 
the compromises he pushed did not originate with him; but 
in the spirit of compromise and the full appreciation of the 
significance of it he was unrivaled. 

Compromise was characteristic of him and embodied the 
humanness which we have all along emphasized as so es- 
sential in his heart. It was not weakness, it was not timidity. 
The basis of compromise was simply human understanding 
and sympathy, the intense desire to enter into the point of 
view of others and to make it your own, so far as possible. 
All arguments were dubious. All human reasoning was 
fallible. At least you should recognize that others meant 
well, that they were honest, earnest, patriotic in intention, 
as you were. If you started on this basis, some method of 
adjustment, of mutual comprehension and agreement might 
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surely be discovered. No finer statement of the theory can 
be found than that uttered by Clay. in his very last years: 
“I go for honorable compromise wherever it can be made. 
Life itself is but a compromise between death and life, the 
struggle continuing throughout our whole existence, until 
the great destroyer finally triumphs. All legislation, all gov- 
ernment, all society is founded upon the principle of mutual 
concession, politeness, comity, courtesy; upon these every- 
thing is based. I bow to you today because you bow to 
me. . . . Let him who elevates himself above human- 
ity, above its weaknesses, its infirmities, its wants, its neces- 
sities, say, if he pleases, I never will compromise, but let no 
one who is not above the frailties of our common nature dis- 
dain compromise.” 

The first of Clay’s great efforts was the Missouri Com- 
promise of 1820, which was initiated by others, but carried 
through mainly by his persistent urgency. and untiring zeal. 
It fixed of course in regard to slavery generally much the 
view held by Clay himself, and that was merely a compro- 
mise between general humanitarian hatred in the abstract 
and the practical accommodation of habit and convenience. 
Then, in 1833, there was the Tariff Compromise, which by 
giving up or modifying Clay’s extreme principles, averted 
the threat of Nullification for the time, though this agree- 
ment Clay is said to have later regretted. And the supreme 
performance in this line was the great Slavery Compromise 
of 1850, which was finally carried through more by the in- 
fluence of Clay and Webster combined than by anything 
else. Here again there has been plenty of criticism, but the 
preponderant verdict at present seems to be that, halting 
and imperfect as the Compromise was, it saved the Union 
by postponing the struggle until the growing power of the 
North got the immense development of the West behind it. 

But, whatever judgment may be passed upon these com- 
promises in their practical working, it must be admitted 
that in them and in all the other phases of his political life 
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Clay was earnestly, ardently patriotic. Indeed in every- 
thing he was frank, direct, sincere. Such social charm as 
his is sometimes associated with duplicity, and he was ac- 
cused of this, as of many other human frailties. But the 
truth is, he had a candid, outspoken, genuine soul. Over 
and over again he asserts his sincerity, and it is impossible 
not to believe him. At the same time, an ordinary person, 
who does not make a business of public life, is at times some- 
what astonished by the tremendous solemnity with which 
Clay makes this assertion. Take one passage among many: 
“IT can say and in the presence of my God and of this as- 
sembled multitude I will say, that I have honestly and faith- 
fully served my country; that I have not wronged it; and 
that, however unprepared I lament that I am to appear in 
the Divine presence on other accounts, I invoke the stern 
justice of His judgment on my public conduct, without the 
smallest apprehension of his displeasure.” I should not dare 
to offer such a challenge with regard to any phase of my 
life or conduct for the existence of a single day. Yet Clay 
flings it in the face of Almighty God for thirty years. Of 
such stuff the great rulers of the world are made. 


IV 


Finally, we may conclude with some larger applications 
of Clay’s thorough and most winning humanness. He was 
essentially democratic. This does not mean that he culti- 
vated the cheap arts of the demagogue. He did not slap 
Tom, Dick, and Harry on the back at street corners, or tell 
uproarious stories in bar-rooms. His personal bearing in 
public and in private was always dignified and even a little 
remote. But, like Lincoln, he believed in the mass of the 
people, their political honesty and sanity. He had not a 
trace of the profound mistrust which affects so many wise 
men today, and which is the mere reaction from the too 
great hopes and enthusiasms of a century ago. Clay be- 
lieved in the common man because he loved him and felt 
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himself to be essentially like him. At the beginning of his 
career he proclaimed: “I have no commiseration for princes. 
My sympathies are reserved for the great mass of mankind.” 
And the rhetoric in this, as in so many others of his utter- 
ances, is softened and sweetened by the feeling behind it. As 
one who knew him well expressed it: “His sympathies were 


as wide as human nature and his manner was but the easy . 


and natural expression of this sympathy. He recognized 
a certain dignity in every human soul which excited his re- 
spect and consideration.” 

And Clay was ever a passionate and hopeful supporter of 
the American Union. He knew the value of the State tra- 
dition and said the right word for it at the right time. But 
he believed that the Union was an absolute necessity for all 
the States and for the future of mankind and he held those 
who were disloyal to it to be traitors. As Lincoln said of 
him: “Believing as he did, and as the truth surely is, that 
the world’s best hope depends on the continued union of 
these States, he was ever jealous of and watchful for what- 
ever might have the slightest tendency to separate them.” 
Or, as Clay expressed it, with a passionate ardor quite worthy 
of Lincoln himself: “If any one desires to know the leading 
and paramount object of my public life, the preservation 
of the Union will furnish him the key.” It cannot be 
doubted that Clay’s influence went far toward preserving 
the Union in the generation that followed his. 

Moreover, Clay was essentially, constructively, trium- 
phantly American. It would be perhaps unjust to say that 
he was more so than Webster. But Webster’s Americanism 
was of the head, Clay’s of the heart. Webster's America 
was largely English. Clay’s America was the America of 
the future, however destiny might shape it. The aim of 
Webster was to maintain, to affirm, to strengthen the Ameri- 
can Union on the fruitful basis of its original conception. 
The effort of Calhoun was to preserve it in its elementary 
framework, with the alternative of ruin if one joint of the 
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ancient structure, as he saw it, was shaken or imperiled. The 
impetuous impulse of Clay was to let the youth, the vigor, 
the creative spirit of triumphant America sweep in untram- 
meled activity whithersoever it would, secure that a bene- 
ficent Providence would guide it in the future as it had done 
in the past. 

In all these various phases Clay embodied the spirit of 
the West. Webster was the type of the Eastern tradition, 
Calhoun of the Southern. But the splendid, new, dynamic 
energy of the developing western country found its true 
representative in Henry Clay. Jackson perhaps had more 
of rough, aggressive, popular democracy. But Clay’s was 
the West’s good-humor and good nature, its rollicking 
cordiality, its breezy friendliness and readiness to grasp and 
understand, Clay’s was its nervous vigor, its all-attempting 
courage, its undying enthusiasm. It was the West of Henry 
Clay that gave us food, that gave us fresh air, that gave us 
hope. It was the country of possibility and it was because 
Clay was so much the enthusiastic child of possibility that 
he seems alive today when so many of the issues that he dealt 
with have ceased to arouse the passions of men. 
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EVE AND MR. CABELL:—AND THE ARCH- 
BISHOP 


By Emiry CLark 


HIS eleventh volume in Mr. Cabell’s biography 
will, to those who have been annoyed by Mr. Cabell, 


bring a more acute annoyance. ‘To those whose 
happiness in reading is enormously heightened by each new 
development of the eternal Cabell hero “Something About 
Eve” will in at least one or two ways bring a fresh joy and 
surprise, and in no way disappointment. This latest de- 
scendant of Manuel of Poictesme, Gerald Musgrave, of 
Lichfield in 1805, though young and good to look at, spends 
a large proportion of his time in his study, at work on a ro- 
mance of Dom Manuel, surrounded by bookshelves con- 
taining a collection of small animals and birds not unlike 
Mr. Cabell’s own. And Gerald Musgrave might have re- 
mained in his study and finished this story, thereby making 
it impossible for Mr. Cabell to have written “Figures of 
Earth” more than a hundred years later. Fortunately for 
Mr. Cabell, and probably for American literature, Gerald 
Musgrave was seriously, impeded in his career of letters by 
the exigencies of adultery in the Virginia of 1805. He had 
rashly entered an illicit relationship with his married cousin, 
Evelyn Townsend, and — this alone makes Lichfield of 
1805 unique among all places and all periods in history— 


Something About Eve. By James Branch Cabell. New York: Robert M. 
McBride and Company. $2.50. 

Death Comes for the Archbishop. By Willa Cather. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $2.50. 
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the odds were entirely in the lady’s favor, giving her un- 
limited rights over Gerald’s person, his time, and his pri- 
vate inclinations. 

Because of this circumstance, when the Sylan, who in his 
mortal being had been Guivric of Perdigon, offers to take 
over Gerald’s natural body with all of its obligations, leav- 
ing Gerald only his spiritual body, Gerald Musgrave 
promptly accepts. So he sets out for Antan, his appointed 
kingdom over which he has just been given authority to 
rule, exchanging the little art of letters for the great art 
of magic which has always lured him. Now the remainder 
of the book is concerned with Gerald’s futile journeying 
toward Antan, which, naturally, because he is a Cabell hero, 
he is destined never to reach. And, as is the fate of all Cab- 
ell heroes, the obstacles encountered along the way are 
women. Eve, in every varying phase of stupidity, appears 
to him and attempts to detain him. Because Gerald is a son 
of Adam even before he is a son of Manuel he remains loyal 
to the memory of Lilith, Adam’s first love, who makes every 
enticement of the senses that Eve can offer colorless and 
stale by contrast with the fascination which seduced the 
Devil himself, Adam’s successor in her affections. And 
because, too, Eve in every manifestation reminds Gerald so 
strongly of Evelyn ‘Townsend, who “trusted him and gave 
him all,” he turns away a bit sickened. And so, by the way, 
is the reader, unless this reviewer suffers from eccentric re- 
actions. For Mr. Cabell, beyond any other writer in my 
experience, knows how to make the adventures which he 
has been officially rebuked for narrating both humiliating 
and ludicrous. 

Gerald thus resists quite easily the temptations to use 
his “patrimony of five senses” only to succumb utterly to 
Eve in her deadliest guise, domesticity. From this fall he 
was succored by no memory of Evelyn Townsend, because 
only Evelyn Townsend’s husband could have recognized 
her in Maya of the Fair Breasts, who becomes Gerald’s 
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wife. She and their little son are the first to shake Gerald’s 
faith in his own high destiny as ruler in Antan and Lord 
of the Third Truth. The other two truths, copulation and 
death, held to be the only important facts in all the country 
he crosses on the road to Antan, Gerald considers far too 
trivial and too ugly to encompass the glorious universe. 
How Gerald was prevented from entering Antan on the 
silver stallion is one of the most lovely stories that Mr. 
Cabell has yet written, for it deals chiefly with his hero’s af- 
fection for his little son. Every page of this book measures 
itself triumphantly against Mr. Cabell’s own high standard 
of beautiful writing, in form and color and music, wit, 
audacity, and a cruelty as glamorous as that of Nero, who 
is also a character in this book. But in the pages concerned 
with Gerald’s little son Mr. Cabell is faithful to every clause 
of John Charteris’s creed for an artist, who must “write per- 
fectly of beautiful happenings,” with “distinction and 
clarity, beauty and symmetry, and tenderness and truth and 
urbanity.” For me at least he has written nothing more 
beautiful, and nothing else quite so disturbing to the heart 
as this so brief life of little Theodorick Quentin Musgrave, 
who rode in his father’s place to Antan, astride the silver 
stallion. This story, and what follows it, must be told by 
no reviewer, but only by Mr. Cabell himself. 

In and out of the tale wander informally many gods and 
heroes, of whom the Emperor Nero is by far the most en- 
gaging. And the land through which these shapes move is, 
as ever, the surprising and alarmingly lovely land that, out- 
side Mr. Cabell’s romances, we are never permitted to see, 
except in an occasional curiously illuminated moment at 
sunset immediately after an August storm. “Something 
About Eve,” like the rest of the biography, leaves me quite 
uncritical, unless a desire that Mr. Cabell might some day 
turn the other side of his shining shield to show Eve’s story 
too can be called criticism. But this perhaps would be 
against Nature, who may require a woman for the job. If 
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this story is told as well as Mr. Cabell has told the other 
story no man will be able to endure it, since men, being more 
practical, do not cultivate endurance. In the meantime, un- 
til the other tale is told, Mr. Cabell’s books are preéminent, 
not alone in the matter of beautiful writing but as deterrents 
from immorality. And in this latter field, unlike the 
former, their usefulness has been woefully unappreciated. 

The promise of a saga of the Southwest. held in Tom 
Outland’s story in “The Professor’s House,” has been ful- 
filled in “Death Comes for the Archbishop.” Miss Cather 
has made the American Southwest almost as_ peculiarly 
her own land as Poictesme is Mr. Cabell’s. And this long, 
flowing narrative—for it is scarcely a novel and its dia- 
logue is negligible — is the narrative of the land more 
than of any person. Jean Marie Latour goes out from 
France in 1848 as a Catholic missionary to the Southwest, 
and dies there as Archbishop in the eighties. Miss Cather, 
according to her custom, presents his story through his sen- 
ses rather than through his inner consciousness, in its 
warmth, its color, its beauty, its tragedy, and its occasional 
absurdity, without comment and without bias. It is a story 
whose appeal to the most devoutly orthodox Catholic and 
the most sophisticated skeptic might be entirely equal, and 
it is the most sensuously beautiful story that Miss Cather 
has yet written. Viewed at a distance such a book seems 
an undertaking surrounded with immense difficulties, since 
the actual mass of material at its author’s disposal is huge 
and unwieldy. During the reading of it, however, there 
is no consciousness of such difficulties, for the style that is 
always as clear and strong as a mountain river is matched 
here with the exact material for which such a style is essen- 
tial. It is a style which never becomes clogged, complicated 
or laborious, in spite of the immense burden it is called upon 
to bear. The Southwest and its native children, Indians 
and Mexicans, are shown through the Bishop’s vision, and 
whether or not this vision is accurate is never permitted to 
trouble the smooth, lovely surface of the tale. 
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There is, as always in Miss Cather’s work, an unfretted, 
classic amplitude. Beauty and ugliness, good and evil, are 
welded together into a substance that is as satisfying as the 
face of Nature itself, and as restful to the eye and mind. 
Her presentation of persons and events is as free of criti- 
cism, satire or protest as Nature itself, and equally as free 
of sentimentality or prejudice. The tale of Jean Marie 
Latour and his friend, Father Joseph Vaillant, is like the 
course of the four seasons, in richness, variety and inevita- 
bility. And the rather special ecclesiastical needs of Rome 
in the great Southwest are sharply thrown out against the 
background of deep blue sky and purple hills and yellow 
sand. Perhaps the most gorgeous, as well as the most 
amusing illustration of these needs is the story of Father 
Martinez, who rode out to meet Bishop Latour at the head 
of a cavalcade of a hundred Indians and Mexicans, “come 
out to welcome their Bishop with shouting and musketry.” 
And the Bishop, the most fastidious of Frenchmen, accepts 
this priest and his theatrical flock as a part of the theatrical 
landscape to which he has consecrated himself. Another 
story, quite as full of color and far more dreadful, is that 
of Friar Baltazer, who ruled the Indians with a mediaeval 
hand a hundred years before the Bishop’s advent, and who 
was later flung by. them to the foot of the magnificent rock 
on which he had lived and reigned. The narrative includes 
several other short stories, notably that of the single visita- 
tion of the Virgin to the New World, which could easily 
stand alone in a collection of short stories. They form a 
part of the effect of lavishness which is the most distin- 
guished element in the book. 

Miss Cather covers forty years of history with an ease 
which is breath-taking in the light of an unescapable realiza- 
tion of the colossal amount of reading required to compose 
so vast an epic in prose. The history of the Southwest and 
the problems of the transplanted Church of Rome, with its 
representative saints and tyrants, is unrolled as softly and 
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as surely as a huge historical tapestry is unfurled. And in- 
deed the figures of this story are like figures in a tapestry. 
For, in spite of their humanity, their form, their color, and 
their setting linger longer in the mind than their thoughts 
or acts. Miss Cather, more than any other writer, holds the 
romance of America in her hands, and the feel of the light, 
dry air of a still unsettled country, the voice of an undis- 
covered, mighty, underground river, “one of the oldest 
voices of the earth,” the blue velvet night and the flaming 
noonday are more significant than the men and women who 
people this violent and beautiful world. But the Bishop 
for whom death comes at last in the new land, while his dy- 
ing thoughts go back to France, is no less real because of 
the dominance of his setting. Moreover, he meets every 
aesthetic demand of such a setting. 


THE CHANGING ENGLISH NOVEL 


By Mary HumMpPHREY 


F MR. WELLS had not written in his Preface Dedi- 
[oes to “Meanwhile” that a lady sitting in a celebrated 

garden near Ventimiglia “became that remembered and 
reinforced personality mingled with my thoughts”—while 
the garden itself became “merely the inspiring point of de- 
parture for this fantasia of ideas,” one would have thought 
the whole work capable of being a product of his fertile 
imagination. It would have been much simpler for the 
reader, and certainly much less fatiguing to Mr. Wells, had 


Meanwhile. By H. G. Wells. New York: George H. Doran, Company. $2.00. 

Right Off the Map. By C. E. Montague. Garden City: Doubleday, Page & 
Co. $2.50. 

Gallions Reach. By H. M. Tomlinson. New York: Harper & Brothers. $2.50. 

The Panther. By Gerald Bullett. New York: George H. Doran Company. 
$2.00. 

To the Lighthouse. By Virginia Woolf. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$2.50. 
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he substituted Golder’s Green for Ventimiglia as a mis en 
scene for his teeming thoughts on the Coal Strike, the élan 
of the Scientific Age, the iniquities of the Fascist régime, 
Catholicism and Protestantism, Stoicism and Epicureanism, 
the new responsibilities of the British Ruling-Classes, the 
significance of marriage, and the art of landscape garden- 
ing. 

How many of these subjects have passed through the 
Mediterraneanizing process that imposed upon Mr. Wells 
a garden by a southern sea, as a background for his animad- 
versions is quite another matter. One may surmise that, as 
they passed in procession through Mr. Wells’s mind, before 
finding lodgment in “Meanwhile,” somehow the novelist 
vainly, hoped that a formality extraneous to his experience, 
such as reigns in Italian gardens, might lend coherence to 
their unrelated detail. But Mr. Wells has definitely com- 
mitted himself and there it stands in black and white, a card 
of admittance presented by the author to the reader for the 
gardens of Casa Terragena, a generous card which admits 
the reader, not as a mere tourist to poke among the botanical 
labels, but to enter likewise into the great house where an 
English hostess, with the aid of an English-speaking Italian 
major-domo presides over a house-party sprinkled with 
titles and thrilled by philosophical talk. This delectable 
scene is warmed by an olive fire in an Italianate fireplace and 
lit by red-shaded electric lights. The guests walk “over 
bare expanses of beeswaxed floor,” but they do make a con- 
cession to their native blood and eat Dundee marmalade for 
breakfast. They use a language which, in its varying rich- 
ness and poverty, one recognizes as belonging to the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples, even when spoken by the major- 
domo and the Italian publicist. These two latter also speak 
another language which belongs likewise to the English- 
speaking peoples, but they are the only two characters in 
“Meanwhile” who have really mastered this tongue, in spite 
of the fact that the hyphenated American, Mr. Plantagenet- 
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Buchan had spent many a season in Italy in an attempt to 
do so. 

The hero, Philip Rylands, although host in the third 
generation at Casa Terragena, has remained as untouched 
by the Latin conception of life, as he has remained immune 
to the Italian language. His reaction to the pusillanimity 
of Mr. Baldwin’s government during the Coal Strike, and 
to the journalistic raids of Mr. Churchill and his cohorts, his 
gentle tolerance of the striking miners simply because they 
are British, is as typically British as his desire to use force 
against the Fascists because “castor-oil cads” do not, after 
all, belong to the canon and tradition of his race. Perhaps, 
unconsciously, Mr. Wells has drawn in Rylands the well- 
known type of Englishman who uses Italy for the land of 
his vacation and remains forever what the Italians dub 
“superbo.” In his awakening to the new responsibilities 
of the British Ruling-Classes, Rylands makes one uncon- 
scious overture toward a Latin conception of life but, as the 
thought has been handed on to him through the English mind 
of his friend, a philosopher named Sempack, he would never 
recognize it as Latin in origin. On the contrary, the hero of 
the piece does not trouble any more than does Mr. Wells to 
remark on the binding similarities between Sempack’s vision 
of “World-Progress” and the French syndicalist Sorel’s 
radiant vision of the ““World-Strike” before it failed to come 
off and was reduced to the “World-Strike-Myth.” 

Catholicism and Protestantism are pitchforked into argu- 
ment without even giving point to the characters to which 
they are allotted for exposition; while Stoicism and Epi- 
cureanism are made to give perspective to argument and to 
attach the characters of “Meanwhile,” for one fleeting mo- 
ment, to a Mediterranean background of thought. By his 
use of these two opposing philosophies, Mr. Wells reveals 
himself as a creative artist disciplined sternly within his own 
field of tension, then surfeited by his own accomplishment, 
seeking nervous relief in the physical world. In this revela- 
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tion of Mr. Wells’s creative processes, lies the sole signifi- 
cance of “Meanwhile,” ii one excepts the mature concep- 
tion of marriage enunciated by Sempack. In this latter in- 
stance one does find that the author’s Anglo-Saxon mind 
can be tempered by a south wind. Here one sees marriage 
as the age-worn legend of Penelope, the bed-rock institu- 
tion of the classic world, which brought Ulysses home to her 
from his adventures and conquests in the world of outer 
darkness. It is the one sacrament in which body and spirit 
find both their expansion and discipline, the woman’s spirit 
disciplined, perhaps, more than the man’s, but both in the 
end subjected to its maintenance. As Sempack writes to 
Rylands’s wife: “While you stand over his life, you un- 
broken and resolute, no affair of this sort will ever wreck it. 
He will come back to you. You will be his fastness, his safe 
place.” No Catholic priest receiving the complaints of an 
obdurate wife against an erring husband can ever have 
spoken with more certainty in regard to the significance of 
marriage than Mr. Wells has done here. To borrow another 
of Mr. Wells’s thoughts and to fit it into the legend of Pene- 
lope, perhaps Ulysses came home in order that part of him 
might not die. 


I who knew Circe have come back, 
To sink a furrow in the loam; 

Left twilights billowing and black 
For the soft glow of home 

To hear instead of a guttural sea 
The needles of Penelope. 


Much is lacking in Mr. Wells’s composition of ‘“‘Mean- 
while.” He has thrown together ideas that do not co-exist, 
trusting in the magic of the gardens of Terragena to ac- 
climatize them. But the gardens of Terragena lack the 
plastic proportions, the relationship of forms, into which the 
Latin conception of life fits and without which it lacks 
reality. It is a subtle demand of the spirit that has created 
the background of Latin life, a demand not felt by the 
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Anglo-Saxon, an urbanity translated into planes and per- 
spectives held to be artificial by Northern peoples. Yet to 
confuse the shapes of this background is to destroy the in- 
vestiture of Southern life. To recreate it for the purpose 
of a novel, a writer must have passed through a far more 
complete Mediterraneanizing process than has Mr. Wells. 
It would have added much to the integrity of “Meanwhile” 
and would have diminished the confusion in the reader’s 
mind if Mr. Wells had confined himself for the mis en 
scene to a garden that the reader would not have to re- 
christen “The Laburnums.” 

From the serpentine beds of heart’s-ease in Mr. Wells’s 
Italian garden, one turns to the semi-tropical habitat of Mr. 
Montague’s Muse of Irony with a spirit of unsatisfied ad- 
venture, and is not disappointed. In “Right Off the Map” 
Mr. Montague has met the requirement of all great stage- 
setters, namely, that an environment be created in which the 
volume of human life may reach the crest. One is careful 
not to write “does reach the crest’”’ because a pitifully small 
trickle of the human tide ever does reach anything, but it 
is destiny and not décor that stems the tide. When the Muse 
of Irony is maitresse des scenes one can be perfectly sure 
that the tide will waste itself in dramatic attempts to climb 
and to plunge before its level is reached in lifeless streams 
that flow in their crystal ways unencumbered by fertility. 
Nevertheless, the décor in “Right Off the Map” does re- 
main plastic both for visual and for dramatic purposes, while 
the maitresse des scenes busies herself in placing this char- 
acter in a revealing light and in withering the bloom off that 
one, and yet, being an Englishman’s Muse of Irony, she 
does not work with complete abandon. She has her limita- 
tions. She may “make up” the Goddess of War with a 
middle-aged waist and down on her upper lip, Statecraft as 
“the Old Woman who lived in a Shoe,” but Courage re- 
mains the chaste Diana, while the Goddess of Love is 
Aphrodite rising from the waves, her lovely flesh reflecting 
the tints of a flawless dawn. So much for décor. 
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In the goodly place of Goya comes the discovery of gold, 
the British talent for exploitation (the chance of tidying 
up a people careless of the advantages to be derived from the 
niceties of Western civilization), the dealing out of shib- 
boleths according to their card index numbers — church, 
state, army, university and journalism. The result is war, 
defeat and deception on the one side, (or shall one say on 
both sides), with Courage, Gallantry and Love holding 
their own, everything else to the contrary notwithstanding. 
So much for action. 

That the rhetorician Burnage, editor of The Voice and 
voice alike of war and peace, should be animated by the 
cynical Rose whose thorns pierce but cannot penetrate the 
succulence which her perfume attracts, is unfortunately as 
true to the scheme of things as is its complement: cynicism, 
caught in the mating season by. succulence and venting its 
fastidious ire on the latter ever afterwards. 

That a magnet of shibboleth (again Burnage) should 
hold in permanent peonage the soldier of fortune who has 
been his fag at school is certainly according to the code of 
cricket and until a better code has been devised, it may well 
serve for the stuff of which dreams are made, to even so 
sophisticated a writer as the author of “Disenchantment.” 
The reward to the soldier of fortune of the love of a noble 
girl is not omitted—a love of mystic quality vouchsafed at 
the hour of physical death which no urbanity of authorship 
could dim. 

Mr. Montague draws his characters not only with tren- 
chant imagination, but with skill from a subtle observance 
of types. They are not mere lay figures dressed up to play 
their parts, but rather human beings carrying their own limi- 
tations within them, meeting destiny unprotected by their 
author. Herein lies the essence of Mr. Montague’s sense 
of irony. The drama remains an inner conflict in spite of 
and often in contrast with the stir of events. So few can 
tell a story now. Neither sophistication of point of view 
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nor polish of style can obscure the boy in Mr. Montague, 
who lives a great adventure. 

In “Gallions Reach” Mr. Tomlinson also lives a boy’s ad- 
venture. Unlike Mr. Montague his sense of irony is not 
sufficiently keen to achieve the effect which he desires to cre- 
ate, for he is more often facetious than ironical. The ad- 
venture is symbolized in the hero’s meeting with the seduc- 
tive Helen at the Gridiron, when an immunity protects him 
from experience. This same immunity envelopes him even 
after he murders his employer and stays with him through- 
out all perils, including shipwreck and the jungle. It is only 
in the last paragraph that the reader learns that Colet has 
been pursued by ghosts which beckon him back to London 
to face a charge of murder. 

In his choice of words Mr. Tomlinson is the youngest 
writer of the group under review. Red and green are still 
ruby and emerald to his imagination; the blue of the sea 
ean only be described as sapphire, drops of water as 
“globules of cold silver,” and storm clouds as “the colour 
of calamity.” This poverty of style is occasionally more 
than balanced by fine descriptions, such as one of night- 
fall in the jungle or the scene in the Gridiron restaurant. 
More distinguished still is the passage in which he describes 
the fevered terror of the hero when lost in a jungle storm. 
One wonders why a novelist who can produce so fine a pas- 
sage as this one, cannot have made more of the material of 
shipwreck. One remembers two recent descriptions of ship- 
wreck that one supposes would be labelled by a novelist as 
casual: they are Lady Rhondda’s account of the sinking of 
the Lusitania and Lord Montagu of Beaulieu’s account of 
the sinking of the Persia. Described from entirely different 
angles, both of these simple narratives leave the reader with 
the illusion of having passed through the experience of ship- 
wreck, an experience which is at the same time physical and 
spiritual. Somehow, in “Gallions Reach,” there exists, with 
the few exceptions one has already noted, a hiatus between 
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the experience of the characters and the reader’s response. 
To the admirers of Mr. Tomlinson both the hiatus and the 
lack of response will be promptly allocated to the reviewer's 
mind instead. 

M. Paul Géraldy’s “Si tw m’aimais, si je t'aimais, comme 
je taimerais!” has become in Mr. Bullett’s words, “ ‘My 
life is over’ said Garth, but he said it to himself.” The 
lovers in “The Panther,” like the lovers in “Toi et Moi,” 
alternately seek the substance behind illusion and turn to il- 
lusion as a refuge from emotion. In the Englishman’s 
work, perhaps, illusion has become the actor seeking out 
human beings, animating them, leading them on to ecstasy 
and suffering, and suddenly withdrawing from them to leave 
them without joy or understanding. It depends upon the 
intrinsic qualities of each character as to what qualities il- 
lusion reveals. Mr. Bullett has held the resulting dualism 
in finely, balanced scales. Never does a character in “The 
Panther” rise above its own qualities and never does it suc- 
ceed in descending into the depths of suffering from which 
it can draw no experience. 

The main characters in “The Panther” are four — one 
married couple and one companionate couple. To these 
may be added the one significant character, Tony, aged 
five, illusion’s darling, the talented child, who dies while his 
elders are nursing their wounded amours propres or court- 


ing the return of illusion. In addition to the four adven- 


turers in emotion are two women who have left the enigmas 
of love to be solved by youth, while they have solved their 
own problems in the following manner: The one, whose 
son has been killed in France, has by a mental trick reduced 
life to stale splendour; the other, through a dogged accept- 
ance of things as they are, lives it as a “profound platitude.” 

Mr. Bullett uses the prose of a lyric poet filled with starry 
bloom. There are passages of sheer delight across fields of 
enchantment, along moonlit roads, by the twilit sea, that 
reveal the deathless quality of man’s spiritual quest, death- 
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less because it can neither be encompassed nor abandoned. 
It is with a poet’s sense of ultimate values that Mr. Bullett 
views the shortcomings of human character, even its tena- 
cious egotism in the face of a revelation of the Infinite. 

Of that particular phase of man’s quest, the seeking of 
man for woman and of woman for man, Mr. Bullett has, 
perhaps, found no new dictum. One falls back upon 
Byron’s: 

Man’s love is of man’s life a thing apart; 
"Tis woman’s whole existence. 


But in the surface reflections of love’s illusion, Mr. Bullett 
has found many nuances that for want of perspective one 
calls modern—nuances which he has reproduced with great 
skill and touched by a spiritualizing force that is probably 
due to the liberation by science of the weight of the material- 
istic conception of life. Not even to the vulgarian Pend- 
rook, who is also a philanderer, does Mr. Bullett, the modern 
chronicler, deny, the fundamental desire of a man to journey 
into the realm of beauty by means of his amorous instincts. 
Pendrook, shut out from this one access into a world greater 
than himself, is so to be despised that one is relieved when 
illusion again catches him up and sweeps him onward. 
And so, in a different form, does illusion lend rapture to 
each one of Mr. Bullett’s characters according to its ca- 
pacities. Thus has Mr. Bullett translated into a new 
medium the essential dualism of life, the significance of 
eternal change and recurrence. 


What is our life but a shadow, 

But of what is it a shadow? 

A tree, or a post that standeth 

Or of a bird that flieth? 

For the bird flies on 

And then there is neither bird nor shadow. 


This query is only posed anew by Mr. Bullett in “The 
Panther” and the quality of his work lies not in the char- 
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acters he has depicted for this purpose, but in the poetic 
envelope with which he has surrounded them. Each psy- 
chological change has become a change in the writer’s mood, 
inextricably bound up with his exquisite form of expres- 
sion. Like M. Géraldy, he has mastered the art of shift- 
ing an emotional focus in order to include a segment (often 
a humorous one) that has remained in shadow. It is an 
extremely delicate art and one follows Mr. Bullett’s sen- 
sitive technique with admiration. 

Leaving Mr. Bullett’s world of illusion behind, one 
mounts into another and more highly evolved world where 
symbolical outlines have transcended the real ones, “and 
into this delicious fecundity, this fountain and spray of 
life, the fatal sterility of the male plunged itself like a beak 
of brass, barren and bare.” This is the theme of “To the 
Lighthouse” developed by Virginia Woolf into a Mere- 
dithian novel in three parts—‘The Window,” “Time 
Passes,” and “The Lighthouse.” It is Meredithian because 
of the esthétique of the two writers rather than because of 
a similarity of rhythm or fecundity of style. The chosen 
quotation might have served for “Diana of the Crossways” 
as well as for Mrs. Woolf’s novel, simply in that the pro- 
portions and purposes of her world are interchangeable 
with Meredith’s. 

Mrs. Woolf has not tried to create a new Diana, aged 
fifty, the mother of eight children. Instead, she has com- 
posed a picture of life fruitful in its essence and various 
in its attributes: life that reaches its perfection in a woman 
seen as “a rosy-flowered fruit-tree, laid with leaves and 
dancing boughs, into which the beak of brass, the arid sci- 
mitar” of the egotistical man, plunges and smites, demand- 
ing sympathy when his own creative rhythm has ebbed 
away; a world which trembles between dissolution and con- 
tinuity and is finally recreated by new relationships de- 
manding new forms. 

Of the tiny particles that compose Mrs. Woolf’s world, 
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all have passed through her hand and have been distin- 
guished by her touch. Furthermore, she has made an at- 
tempt to rend the veil and to see life as a perfect whole, a 
symbol of the Infinite. In this method it is obvious that 
the contrast between the desire of the writer to produce 
harmony and to depict disintegration has supplied the 
needed thrust and counter-thrust of her style, as well as 
the raison d’étre of her theme. One cannot pretend that 
Mrs. Woolf has attained a uniformity, of perfection in this 
novel for, in spite of several scenes in “The Window” in 
which she has achieved greatness, the effect is often forced, 
while in “The Lighthouse” the values are too new to have 
lost self-consciousness. But one wonders whether any 
English writer in the future will have the temerity to de- 
scribe the drama of a deserted home after reading “Time 
Passes.” In less than thirty pages Mrs. Woolf has said 
in words, brooded over by loveliness, all that can possibly 
be suggested in regard to the struggle of the spirit to re- 
assert itself against the odds of destruction. That she has 
used material objects to touch with decay and set atremble 
with new life, has heightened her effect and given to “Time 


Passes” a poignancy and significance unexcelled in mod- 
ern prose. 
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DESTINY AND MEN 


By W. A. MonTcomMery 
I 


N THE year 1834, Charles-Maurice de Talleyrand- 
| Rew ci-devant Abbé de Périgord and Evéque 

d’Autun, later Prince de Bénévent, now only Prince 
de Talleyrand, eighty years old but of sound and dispos- 
ing mind, long since divested of every illusion, and tickling 
his fancy with the picture of his dead hand reaching up 
from the tomb and hurling sundry hand grenades among 
the complacent descendants of the men of his generation, 
addressed himself to the dictation of his Mémoires, to be 
released at the expiration of half a century. The slight 
ripple they made in the pool of literature and history must 
have been a grievous disappointment to the shade of their 
author. Oblivion had been more busily scattering her poppy 
than even the cynical ex-churchman had reckoned upon. 
Men and issues had ceased to revolve about the Revolution; 
and the great world, much in the spirit of the Bishop of 
Autun himself, only paused for a bored glance at the 
clever pages, and went on its way. 

Yet the Mémoires will still repay their reading, and must 
ever be the basis of any serious study of that elusive per- 
sonality. A fascinating picture, too, this of the Prince de 
Talleyrand, the sands of life in his always frail body. al- 
most run, afflicted even more grievously than Job, but, 
dressed and set in his place, commanding of aspect, with 
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the steely gray-blue eye, the “insolent retroussé nose,” the 
noble head, the last living figure of the great age that had 
seen the eighteenth century out with the drums and tramp- 
lings of two mighty revolutions. Before his cynical sphinx- 
like face passed sixty years of close acquaintance with 
every great figure of European politics. But, beneath 
that cold exterior that had awed his contemporaries, what 
must have been his bitterness, ever renewed, as he reflected 
how, though he had been born to the purple, of a family 
antedating the stodgy parvenu Capets, the carelessness of 
a maidservant in a dingy street of Paris had doomed him 
from infancy, to club-feet, to the loss of his rights of primo- 
geniture, to be not as other men, in a word, to the Church. 
How his polished engine, in the dead vast of the nights, must 
have revolved the supreme jest of Fate whereby his own and 
France’s destinies had been made to hang upon so slight an 
issue. With what cynical appraisement must he have dwelt 
upon the women who had dazzled him or whom he had won 
and thrown away; upon the men from Mirabeau to Na- 
poleon with whom he had plotted or crossed swords or whom 
he had betrayed; upon the seven governments of France to 
which he had sworn allegiance; upon the Universal Church 
to whose service he, a young priest, had been vowed with 
loathing, in whose bosom he had risen to be Bishop of Au- 
tun, whose claims he had joyfully allowed the tide of the 
Revolution to sweep from his conscience; whose thunders 
he had defied as Constitutional Bishop of Autun, as secular- 
wed cleric, as married and excommunicated apostate; in 
whose restoration, chained and shackled as she was by the 
Concordat, he had with cool cynicism been chief colaborer 
with the vulgar Corsican. 

Yet the Prince in his retrospect had other points whereon 
to dwell with pride. He had welcomed the Revolution— 
had really made it possible by leading over the Clergy to 
join the Tiers Etat; had moved the legislation to despoil 
the swollen coffers of the Church; had for France’s sake gone 
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into the market-place and offered his incomparable services 
to such diverse men and currents as Mirabeau, Danton, 
Barras of the Directory, Napoleon, Louis XVIII, Charles 
X, and Louis Philippe. The Prince had likewise lived in 
and known the England and the America of the closing 
years of the century, and as exile had sucked the brains of 
every outstanding figure of each. 

And now there remained but one other scene in which he 
wished to play. his part. This was to be received back into 
the bosom of the Holy Roman Catholic and Apostolic 
Church, a consummation upon which he had for years set 
his heart. The obstacles were so huge as to daunt any other 
man but Talleyrand—but then no other man has ever had 
Talleyrand’s cold nerve. Through good Abbé Dupanloup, 
favorite confessor of one of his protegées, intercession was 
made to the Archbishop of Paris in behalf of the august 
penitent. Talleyrand’s will, imperious to the last, set the 
exact hour for signing his formal and complete recantation 
and his submission to the Holy See. So passed, amid the 
blessed mutter of the mass, with bell, book and candle, in 
full odor of sanctity, the soul of Charles-Maurice de Talley- 
rand-Périgord. 

And yet this man, steeped in deceit and fraud, regarded 
as the incarnation of the Spirit That Denies, had his point 
of honor. This was his passion for la belle France. This is 
the key to the Mémoires. Again and again he returns to 
labor the point of his single-hearted devotion to the wellbe- 
ing of France. Governments had changed, chameleon-like. 
He had but served each in order the better to serve that which 
did not change, the France of his dreams. To prove this, 
he uses every device of rhetoric, of argument, of sophistry, 
even of that emotion he had so scorned through sixty years 
of diplomacy. On Talleyrand’s sincerity on this point, very 
diverse judgments have been rendered. In the vortex of 
uncertainty, perhaps Sainte-Beuve’s final judgment is as 
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good as any: M. de Talleyrand mentait habituellement 
toutes les fois qu'il était a son intérét de le faire.” 

Otto von Bismarck in personality and environment, was 
the antithesis of Talleyrand. The Frenchman was the suave 
blend of Celt, Roman, and Frank. The German sprang 
from a strain of original Teutonic blood perhaps as undi- 
luted as has existed since mediaeval times. Back of Talley- 
rand stretched centuries of polished give-and-take, which 
had registered themselves urbanely in every pulse-beat. 
Back of Bismarck were centuries of forebears, swifter with 
the blow than the circumventing word or the disarming jest. 
The Frenchman had as his point d’appui the Monarchy upon 
which Europe had for centuries modeled itself and into 
whose groove all diplomatic thought had been switched. 
The German had, it is true, the military State of the Great 
Frederick to build on, but Frederick’s quarry had been 
too plainly the incompetencies of the other European States 
for his success to be other than an embarrassment to future 
German state-craftsmen. 

Talleyrand had also had the tremendous advantage of 
rebuilding with a wealth of material scattered chaotically 
but ready to hand, and in an era which, not yet disillusioned. 
and not yet denying its revolutionary ardors, was being 
steadily guided by Napoleon toward centralized imperial- 
ism. Bismarck, on the other hand, inherited a Prussia 
which had produced but one Frederick, had won but a de- 
tested primacy among the smaller states of Germany and, 
most serious obstacle of all, had ceased to nurse the ambi- 
tion to be more than a prima inter pares. In post-Revo- 
lutionary France, Talleyrand had enjoyed a thousand help- 
ing hands and currents, which pushed him on to the reali- 
zation of his dream. Bismarck, his life set in the back-wash 
of his disillusionized century, had to labor through fruitless 
and thankless years, making ready the ground, planting 
the seed of imperial union, guarding it from being uprooted 
even by those for whom it was meant, bullying, cajoling, 
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bribing, leading, driving, those whom fate had assigned 
him to work with. The Frenchman had had seldom, if 
ever, to complain of stupidity among his collaborators, 
Through many, tedious years must the German have ex- 
claimed with his great national poet: 

Gegen die Dummheit streben die Gétter selbst vergebens, 

And yet, with these and other glaring diversities of in- 
heritance and setting, the Frenchman and the German had 
strangely parallel tasks and incentives from youth to old 
age. The suave, cynical, circumscribed young cleric came 
to hold steadily before his eyes, through the changes and 
chances of sixty years, the well-being of his beloved France. 
The crude, blunt, arrogant Junker, the chartered libertine 
who sought to drown his surplus energies in mad emotion- 
alism on his Pomeranian estates or in the swinish univer- 
sity life of his early century, came to merge it all in a de- 
votion to Prussia and her aggrandizement which is unex- 
celled, if equalled, in diplomatic history. 

It is this love’s labor of the ruthless Bismarck that forms 
the iron cord on which must be strung his every impulse, 
every thought, every action, every. personage he touched 
and turned into a puppet for the realization of his all-ab- 
sorbing dream of a super-Prussia. From it he never swerved 
a hair’s breath, beginning with the year 1847, when, as a 
Junker of Junkers, the muttering clouds of discontent be- 
ginning to gather, he sat first in the United Land-Tag of 
Prussia, until fifty years later he roamed his ancestral 
woods, brooding, tasting the world’s acclaim but as Dead 
Sea fruit. 

With that acute sense of artistic values so marked in 
his “Napoleon,” Ludwig has traced this leit-motif through 
the five books of his “Bismarck,” characterizing the mighty 
protagonist successively as The Wanderer, The Striver, 
The Builder, The Ruler, The Outcast. Again as with his 
“Napoleon,” Ludwig’s Bismarck the Man is made to stand 
forth on the canvas with a lifelikeness that is never dimmed. 
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To the last, the dour old man amply bears out Ludwig’s 
subtitle, “The Story of a Fighter.” He throve on hate, or 
on what is perhaps its final sublimate, contempt of opposi- 
tion and opponents, whether German or foreign. Indeed, 
he hated pretty much everything and everybody, save only 
the German people, “whose sterling qualities,” says Lud- 
wig, “he recognized too late, and who, steadfast, saved Bis- 
marck’s work from destruction.” 


II 


The Prince de Talleyrand, Count Otto von Bismarck are 
men who have each an essentially international appeal. 
Every stage in the life of each opens doors upon ever- 
broadening vistas. Each is highly. individualized, yet 
neither could have realized his destiny without the contact, 
be it co6peration or opposition, with other countries. 

The Honorable Joseph Gurnay Cannon, however, for 
nearly half a century representative in Congress from the 
Danville, Illinois, district, owed nothing whatsoever to any 
influence outside Danville, Illinois. The fact is significant 
of the man, of the era, indeed, is it too much to say, of the 
United States of his youth and maturity? Though not phy- 
sically an autochthon of the soil (Cannon’s parents were in 
the great trek of those dissatisfied with slavery who moved 
out from North and South Carolina in the thirties and for- 
ties, and he was then himself a child of three), it was always 
his boast that he was in every, essential a product of the Wa- 
bash country. The story of his life is a minor edition of the 
Lincoln legend: meagre advantages, reading the Bible and 
Shakespeare by firelight, hard work in childhood, growing 
absorption in the tightening grapple over the slavery issue. 
Here the parallel ends. Mr. Lincoln came East for his four 
years of tragedy. Mr. Cannon stayed in the Mid-West, did 
not go into the army (he meticulously explains why), did 
go into politics, represented the Danville district, rose as 
committeeman and Speaker to the seats of the mighty, and 
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became through cartoon and newspaper publicity the best 
known man in American public life. The eternal cigar 
rakishly balanced in the corner of his down-drawn mouth, 
the clean-shaven upper lip and Lincolnesque chin whisker, 
the unchanging collar and tie, deliberately reminiscent of 
the generation that had preceded him, the quaint bucolic 
expletives with which he garnished his conversaticn, the 
mock ferocity of his games of checkers surrounded by his 
satellites of the Press Club, all combined to make him easy 
copy for the bright young men of the press. As “Uncle 
Joe,” the institution of Washington life, he was the incarna- 
tion of that American humor whose major prophet had been 
Mark Twain. The “Uncle Joe” legend grew up — and 
“Uncle Joe” grew with it, of which he was not slow to take 
full advantage. 

To the student of democracy, and its American brand, 
“Uncle Joe” is an important specimen. He fully illustrated 
the tendency of all reform movements to slow down, to be 
captured by their ancient foes. He was the child of parents 
so radical as to embrace the hardships of the unknown West 
for principle. His youth was nourished in an atmosphere 
rabid against a certain phase of national life. His party 
triumphed at the polls and on the battle field. In less than 
a decade it had become as uncompromising in its protection 
of every vested interest as had ever been the slavocracy it 
had overthrown. Mr. Cannon became its high priest and 
symbol. 

No corruption in party ranks so malodorous as ever to 
give him the least qualm. To him the voice of party was 
ever the voice of God. The choicest vials of his fine in- 
vective were poured upon bolters and kickers and insur- 
gents. The Blaines, the McKinleys, the Hardings were the 
gods of his idolatry, The Clevelands, the Roosevelts, the 
Wilsons were his loathing aversions. All this and more his 
sedulous Boswell, Mr. L. White Busbey, diligently. sets 
forth. 
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est Ill 

= Walter Lippmann enjoys unique advantages as a writer. 
ith, He has put years of serious study upon the men and issues 
ker, that have come to hold the stage. Hence his firm grasp of 
, of facts and causes. He has had varied experience as “de- 
olie bunker” in such capacities as secretary to “Colonel” House’s a 
the machinery to gather data for the Peace Conference, and 
his member of our Commission to Negotiate Peace. He has 
“asy. therefore a humorous disillusionment with current appraise- 
nele ments of men and issues, which has taught him to count no 
— politician as statesman or issue as “paramount” until both 
— are dead—if then. He has had experience as newspaper 
and and radical magazine editor, and he can set down a plain 
take unvarnished tale in vigorous English. 

Mr. Lippmann knows his Washington almost as well as 
and, the author of the “Mirrors.” He also knows the folks back 
ated home, from the Honorable Al Smith’s boroughs even unto 
0 be Mr. Harding’s Marion and Mr. Mencken’s Bible Belt. His 
ents range of vision includes even the Nicaragua of the barefoot 
ne “patriots” as well as the other now in process of benevolent 
here 


assimilation by “Nervous Nellie’s” marines. 

arty In “Men of Destiny,” Mr. Lippmann has written eight- 
een essays on American life and thought, centering about 
their protagonists. He swings from Mr. Bryan with his 
cy it flaming cross of Free Silver to Mr. Bryan the Embattled 
Fundamentalist of Dayton. He launches into prophecy in 
“The Outlawry of War.” He studies, acutely and search- 


er to ingly, the causes of the political indifference of today, and 
bate gets under the surface of the too easy explanation of the 
> in- 


Babbitts’ and the Bankers’ complacency at Mr. Coolidge’s 
nsur- safety and sanity. “Men of Destiny” delightfully illumi- 


e the nates the larger issues with the human and the personal; and 
, the what is even more delightful, it lacks the preachment, the 
‘e his addiction to this or that school, that is often pitchforked into 
_ sets essays of this nature. 


To the “Lit’ry Fellers,” Lippmann’s estimates of Mencken 
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and Sinclair Lewis are worth almost the rest of the book— 
though it might be a moot question just why these holders 
up of the mirror should be included here. Rebels and gad- 
flies, however, they could never have been omitted from a 
serious study of America up to date. They had to come as 
leeches for our plethoric prosperity and smugness. Aristotle 
thought that pity and terror were the sovereign cathartic: 
can it be that ridicule must succeed to them for the needs of 
a democracy? 


TRAVELLERS’ TALES 


By BiIcELow 


‘ ) y* ARE eternally, rearing Halls of Fame and 
filling them with heroes of our own choosing. 

In protestant Prussia Luther has the place of 

honor whereas in Romanistic Bavaria he is rigidly excluded 
from the Walhalla of Ludwig I at Regensburg. History 
is the science that seeks to weigh the relative merit of great 
men, and the critic of historical works should honestly seek 
for such as are worthy to approach the altars of Clio. His- 
torians being human must necessarily be swayed by some 
prejudice—even such towering giants as Gibbon and Hume 
have not escaped censure on that score. But along with 
possible prejudice, the true historian searches his authorities 
fearlessly and presents them in a spirit of truth, as he sees 
it. The Life of Lincoln by Nicolay and Hay is no more his- 
tory than Abbott’s “Napoleon” or Emil Cohen’s (Lud- 
wig’s) “William II.” Nicolay had no historical or scholarly 
training, but commercialized the accumulation of notes 
which he had made as one of the President’s clerks. As to 
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Hay he was primarily a poet and rhapsodized about Lincoln 
as he did about Jim Bludsoe and Little Breeches. The ten 
volumes however are on my, shelves and I consult them— 
but always with caution. On my same shelves are the sixty- 
six volumes of the “Dictionary of National Biography”— 
a glorious monument for its munificent founder, the late 
George M. Smith of the London publishing house bearing 
his name. No nation has ever produced a more worthy rec- 
ord of its important people, and this one is unique in that 
it owes nothing to governmental subsidy. My second-hand 
set cost me $185.00 and I may conclude from that fact that 
the work today is fully appreciated by historians, however 
much it may have burdened the exchequer of its original 
promoter. In the doing of this great work the Editor com- 
ments, in the final volume, on the vagaries of our Clio. 
There are so many important Englishmen about whom 
very little is known; and, so many more comparatively, un- 
important ones about whom everything is known in weari- 
some detail! 

Just now there is a revival of interest in the theme dear to 
Hakluyt. We collect ancient charts; we hang models of 
Spanish galleons in our drawing rooms; and we buy books 
that narrate life amongst facile nymphs where lusty mari- 
ners are cheerfully marooned. As a boy I read “Typee” 
and “Moby Dick”—for they were in my father’s library 
and I was fond of exploring it. But oddly enough I never 
in those days met any who had read them or even heard the 
name of Herman Melville. Some thirty years ago, how- 
ever, my chance came. I met in the library of the Century 
Club, my friend Arthur Stedman, who then was literary 
adviser of the publishing house that subsequently reduced 
Mark Twain to poverty. Arthur Stedman lamented to me 
that he could think of no good books to include in a series 
devoted to high class but entertaining literature. I sug- 
gested “Typee” and “Moby Dick”—he had not heard of 
either! And we were talking in the birthplace and final home 
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of Melville! Needless to say, Mr. Stedman published the 
tales—and a failure followed! Was there any connection 
between those two events? I asked Mark Twain about it 
—he laughed, and laid the whole blame on himself—he was 
his own publisher! 

And now at last we have a tale written about the great 
Salem navigator, the immortal Bowditch. It is fiction, this 
book of Alfred Stanford, but it is fiction suckled on sound 
historical material. History has need of the novelist as the 
stage requires help from the scene painter and the designer 
of costumes. The times of Marlboro are better understood 
after enjoying Thackeray’s “Henry Esmond”; and Ameri- 
can seamanship one hundred years ago is glorified with his- 
torical fidelity in the pages of Fenimore Cooper—for in- 
stance “The Two Admirals,” “The Pilot,” “Red Rover,” 
“Wing and Wing,” “Myles Wallingford,” and “The Water 
Witch.” The truthful tel'.. .f romance can serve history 
far more effectively than the professed historian who caters 
to popular legends. Far better the educational fiction of 
Defoe than the misleading biographies of Roosevelt. 

Bowditch has found in Alfred Stanford a very young and 
very sympathetic interpreter; one who pictures the home 
life of Salem in that golden age when Americans made their 
fortunes by free trade throughout the world—to say nothing 
of honest smuggling, privateering, slave-running—any kind’ 
of sea-faring that was dangerous and lucrative. By all 
means note this book—buy it if you have the price—but in 
any event commend its vivid pages to our blasé Wall Street 
fraternity. who think that American greatness is a product 
of the McKinley Tariff Bill. 

As to that story of the marvelous Johannesburg pedlar, 
“Trader Horn,” it’s an impossible book to classify today. 
The author is to me unknown and the lady who has evoked 
his latent genius finds no place in the London “Who’s Who,” 
although John Galsworthy, who furnished the Introduction, 
refers to her as THE South African Novelist and epitomises 
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her book as “Gorgeous”! America is full of Trader Horns; 
I have one in my little hamlet on the Hudson. I’ve met them 
also in far Eastern ports and Kipling found them at every 
turn. But only a Kipling can do what Mrs. Lewis has 
bravely attempted; for that master of many crafts and 
reader of all good books would have blue pencilled merci- 
lessly and produced a few short stories worth reading and 
re-reading. Trader Horn reminisces of half a century ago 
and mentions many places; also many names of notable folk, 
such as Edwin Booth, Paul du Chaillu. But we hear little 
that is new or that has not been told on better authority by 
such men as Carl Akeley, Sir Frederick Lugard, Sir Harry 
Johnston, Sir Roger Casement, Mungo Park, Paul de 
Chaillu—to mention only the few that spring to mind at this 
moment. 

The authoress has done her share of the work admirably 
—as well as it could be donc, »sone so young. It was my 
loss to have been prowling about South Africa before she 
was born—but had I been there in the place of Mr. Gals- 
worthy I would have pointed out from the pinnacle of my 
many years that a garrulous and lousy inmate of a Johan- 
nesburg lodging house may prove immensely entertaining 
by reason of his quaint phraseology—when a fresh breeze 
is blowing and we to windward of his roving reminiscences. 
But all this needs immense boiling down. Uncle Remus 
talked ten thousand words a day, but the man who im- 
mortalized him selected those only that are now current 
throughout the world—and Genius lies in selection. 
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YESTERDAY AND TODAY IN THE EAST 


By Haro.p S. QuiIGLEY 


R. WILLIAMS has combined an analysis of 
ID Chinese civilization with a survey of relations be- 

tween China and other, particularly Western, na- 
tions. The former he has dealt with in its significant ele- 
ments: family life, divisions of the people along occupa- 
tional lines, village and city administration, ethics, religion, 
art. This approach to China is easier and more interesting 
than that through the country’s ancient and medieval his- 
tory. It is also better adapted to awaken respect and liking 
for a people usually regarded as mysterious and exotic 
rather than home-loving, industrious, and human. Readers 
of “China Yesterday and Today” will be well prepared to 
take up the author’s history of China now nearly ready, 
Perhaps Dr. Williams will now devote himself, in his new 
freedom from university duties, to a volume on the Open 
Door. No other writer is better prepared to treat that sub- 
ject. 

He begins by asking and answering the question raised 
by Mr. Balfour at the Washington Conference: “What is 
China?” Tibet and Mongolia are regarded by Great Britain 
and Russia respectively as autonomous areas—despite 
Chinese historical claims, geographical contiguity, and racial 
relationship. Manchuria is parcelled out between Japan 
and Russia in leased territories and spheres of interest. 
Nevertheless Dr. Williams answers his own query in clear- 
cut fashion: “For the present we can accept no other bounda- 
ries for China than those existing under the Manchu Gov- 


China Yesterday and Today. By Edward Thomas Williams. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $4.50. 

The Development of Japan. By Kenneth Scott Latourette. New York: Mac- 
millan Company. $7.00. 

China and Her Political Entity. By Shushi Hsii. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, American Branch. $3.00. 

In China. By Abel Bonnard. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. $3.50. 
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ernment at the time of its overthrow in 1912, and we must 
continue to regard Tibet, Mongolia and Manchuria, there- 
fore, as wholly within the territory of the Chinese Republic.” 
The same judicial consideration of the several theories re- 
garding the origin of the Chinese people distinguishes a 
chapter on that topic, which he concludes with his own 
opinion that: “The Chinese as we know them today .. . 
are a mixture of a number of tribes, for the most part re- 
lated, whose earliest seats were in that region of central Asia 
where man first became a civilized being.” 

As Dr. Williams warms to his task of analyzing Chinese 
society the depth of his understanding seems to find its rai- 
son d’étre in the genuine and virile sympathy he feels for 
the Chinese people. Forty, years of association with them, 
first as missionary, then as consul and diplomat, have not 
left him cold toward their virtues and foibles. His com- 
ment upon their customs frequently takes shape in friendly 
suggestions for partial reform. Of ancestor worship he 
writes: “We ought to remember our fathers with reverence 
and be grateful for all that they did, but our real loyalty is 
best shown, not by literal adherence to their doctrines or ex- 
act imitation of their practices but by devotion to the truth.” 
Another pleasing feature of his writing is the recalling of 
illustrations from his own experience. Witness this obser- 
vation recalled from a conversation in a village tea-house. 
An old man, having learned from an American traveller 
that in America the wife’s good sense might enable her to 
rule the household, sighed and said: “Well, it’s just the same 
in our unworthy country.” 

One might give large space to quotations from the fasci- 
nating chapters on the farmer, the village, the craftsman, 
and others, among which there is no choosing one as more 
interesting than another. Humor, pathos, a quiet and phi- 
losophical yet keenly observant attitude, and an ever-marked 
breadth of observation and carefulness in conclusions, render 
the book the reverse of the hackneyed, hasty, sensational ac- 
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counts of China that fill the bookshops. There is no labor- 
ing of the argument—where an epigram will serve it is used. 
What lengthy exposé of the Chinese attitude toward their 
courts would so neatly, express the following: 


“The doors of the Magistrate’s court open wide, 
But right that is moneyless does better outside.” 


To the Occidental’s expectation of conformity, since his 
way is best by definition, the reply is: “St. Paul didn’t wear 
a frock coat and silk hat.” Very useful though all too brief 
are the references to methods of local government. 

Throughout the third of the book devoted to China’s 
foreign relations and republican politics the spirit of fair 
presentation of the various aspects of every major issue is 
pervasive. On the one hand, for example, there is recogni- 
tion that the “Opium War” was not fought for the opium 
trade only. On the other there is notice taken of the at- 
tempt made by the British conferees in the treaty settle- 
ment afterward to legalize the opium traffic. Frequently 
hitherto writers have taken the absence of treaty clauses on 
opium regulation as proof that the war has been mis-named. 
Another example of this impartiality is the mention of Sec- 
retary Hay’s proposal, as late as 1900, to obtain a leased 
area in Fukien for a naval coaling station. Many. are the 
tidbits of fact and opinion to be picked up in this portion of 
the book. Professor Williams succeeds in that extremely 
difficult task of maintaining scientific accuracy without 
heavily encumbered footnotes, of writing with absorbing in- 
terest while refraining from exaggeration and over-gen- 
eralization. The narrative is brought down to April, 1927, 
in the revised edition. 

The history of Japan’s foreign relations—in English—re- 
mains to be written, a remarkable fact considering the high 
interest that Western peoples have been developing in the 
Japanese people and the ambitions of their rulers. His- 
tories of Japan, however, are available and among them that 
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of Professor Latourette, now issued in a revised and en- 
larged edition, is the most useful of the briefer narratives. 
Excellence in organization renders it admirably adapted to 
text-book use, space limitations have been offset by an un- 
usual discrimination in the choice of significant details and 
an easy style enables the author to combine in one book 
qualities that commend it to the public and private library 
as well as to the class-room. 

An inquirer for knowledge of the Orient should read such 
a volume as “The Development of Japan” contemporane- 
ously with “China Yesterday and Today.” He would re- 
mark the resemblances and the contrasts, particularly the 
latter, between these two magnificent cultures. Japan’s 
long retention of feudalism would impress him most forci- 
bly, yet he would detect beneath official militarism the family, 
system so powerful in China. Japan’s debt to China for 
her written language, her philosophy, literature, and art 
are no more arresting than the variations by which these 
borrowings have been beautified and their hidden meanings 
revealed by the Japanese. Similarly clarified by compari- 
son and contrast are the more recent decades in China and 
Japan. Understanding of China’s apparent inability to 
find herself, as of Japan’s orderly progress, grows as one 
observes the decay and downfall of monarchy in China while 
contemporaneously in Japan a shadow sovereign is endowed 
with substance to lead the people through the perplexities 
of constitutional reform and to present to foreign powers 
the dignified symbol of a unified nation. The absorbing 
speculation upon the future of the two peoples, so alike and 
yet so different, must take account of many influences and 
decline to rest content with present-day appearances. 

One facet of the Far Eastern question—the most interest- 
ing—is that of the relations between the two countries of 
which these authors write. Why have neighbors so long re- 
mained at odds? Was it wise for Japan to follow the meth- 
ods of European imperialism in China? Would coalition 
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with China against encroachment have brought a stronger 
Orient to face a common danger? Is the alternative so long 
postponed—a Sino-Japanese entente cordiale—to be the 
outcome of the recent friendlier tone of negotiations between 
the ambitious but needy Empire and the temporarily befog- 
ged Republic? Such an arrangement—on terms of equality 
—would inure to the peace of the world. 

The query in the preceding paragraph forms a natural 
bridge to the third work under review, Dr. Hsii’s scholarly 
and readable study of China’s foreign relations. He con- 
fines himself very wisely to the relations affecting Korea, 
Manchuria, and Mongolia, which together composed a huge 
enceinte banking the Middle Kingdom along its entire 
northern edge. With the encroachments of Russia and 
Japan the banking has been nibbled away and what remains 
of it is today yielding usufruct to them. No ground is more 
fertile for international war than that of Manchuria and 
Mongolia. Wherefore the peculiar importance of a careful 
work by a Chinese scholar using Chinese sources, as well as 
foreign, treating the history and contemporary. political is- 
sues of these great satrapies. 

Dr. Hsii covers the lengthy history of Chinese suzerainty 
over neighboring regions, exhibiting their great regard for 
China’s superior culture as the basis of tribute-payment and 
the acceptance by their rulers of investiture at the emperor's 
hands. The work is historical rather than analytical and 
offers to the student of law and politics many interesting is- 
sues for further dissection, such as the nature of tribute, 
variations in types of suzerainty and joint suzerainty. The 
author is surprisingly positive in his treatment of early 
Chinese history in view of the critical work now being con- 
ducted in the field of Chinese history by Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, 
Hu Shih and a number of brilliant young Chinese critics 
He also is subject to criticism for the neglect of Japanese 
sources and, at times, for omitting evidence of importance 
on the Japanese side of a controversial issue. For instance, 
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he fails to acknowledge that following Hideyoshi’s invasion 
of Korea the terms of peace, destined to remain abortive, 
assigned five of the eight Korean provinces to Japan. 

One finds refreshing such excerpts as the following from 
the Chinese documents, this one from the Gazetteer of the 
Manchurian province of Kirin relative to negotiations with 
Russia in 1858: “All edicts I have received have enjoined 
upon me not to invite hostilities. During these years of 
activities on the river [Amur] the Russians have constructed 
dwellings, stationed troops, and accumulated provisions and 
ammunition in abundance. . . . Their heart is indeed 
unfathomable. On the other hand, the tide of rebellion in- 
land has not subsided and the men of Kirin and Heilung- 
kiang have not returned from service. Evidently it is not 
practical to appeal to arms.” Frequent citations of this 
sort enliven the narrative but the informed reader will be 
disappointed to find that the new light thrown upon develop- 
ments is confirmatory rather than in contradiction of ma- 
terials available from Western sources. 

A generally scholarly approach to his subject does not 
deter the author from expressing his own opinion in very 
definite fashion. The book is an indictment of Russia and 
Japan, and to some extent of the United States. The 
former are accused of depriving China of territory and re- 
sources; they have trampled upon her self-respect. The 
United States has failed to take action to prevent these en- 
croachments. The familiar alibi: “China could do nothing 
but acquiesce” when threatened, accompanies several asser- 
tions that may be paraphrased as: “America failed China in 
the crises.” Such a distortion of perspective does a careful 


scholar like Dr. Hsii small credit. He criticizes President 
Wilson for withdrawing support for American investments 
in China without indicating the character of the motives that 
prompted the withdrawal. And he quite overlooks that it 
was another American president, one whom he singles out 
for praise, who presided over Japan’s ascent to the protec- 
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torate over Manchuria. He also fails to note that America’s 
re-entrance into the Consortium has not helped to distribute 
the control over railway-building in that region. For Dr. 
Hsii’s deft and interesting recital of the story of China’s 
vassal kingdoms the reader’s debt is greater than for his 
aid in understanding the problems imbedded in the narrative. 
M. Bonnard’s “In China” is a book of impressions. He 
visited China in 1920-21 and travelled the beaten paths 
with foreknowledge and unusual perception. One reads 
his delightful prose for its own sake; it is a vehicle fit to 
express his appreciation of Chinese life and thought. Of 
this one finds illustration on every. page: “From his first 
glance the traveller registers a warning that he is in a 
country which never surrenders its soul, which buries its 
secret deeply, immovably.” The Temple of Heaven is 
etched in a single sentence: “the proportions of these build- 
ings are so exact, they, defer to each other in such exquisite 
relationship, that all together they give the impression of 
some motionless ceremonial.” Grimacing lions and wrig- 
gling dragons at solemn play upon the massive monuments 
of palace architecture draw forth the comment: “Here 
then, we find that convulsion has been made to stand in 
contrast with absolute, rigorous self-control; and it seems 
as if all the monsters of Delirium had been set as guards 
over the palaces of Order.” A meeting with an old-time 
Chinese scholar elicits the meditative conclusion that: 
“when all is said and done courtesy remains the most cer- 
tain proof of the superiority of a civilization. . . . It 
is the great aristocratic hypocrisy which banishes the ob- 
scenity of the human beast and transforms the egoisms and 
atrocious rivalries of live men into an aesthetic spectacle. 
It scatters precious moments through everyday 
life like those golden points which gleam in the lustrous 
surface of lacquer.” 
The descriptions of Peking, the Ming Tombs, the 
Yangtsze Gorges, Nanking, will refresh delightfully the 
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memories of M. Bonnard’s readers who have had his ex- 
perience and will inform and charm those who have yet to 
visit China. He has a way of his own in finding appropri- 
ate interludes between descriptive passages for comment 
upon social and political movements now swaying the 
Chinese mind. Not every essay at interpretation has the 
original flavor of his suggestion that bound feet explain 
the nation’s susceptibility to hysteria. He remarks a few 
of the many similarities between the Chinese and the 
French people. His attitude toward the French Catholic 
mission work is highly appreciative. Political tidbits are 
scarce. France, it is written, is attracting embryo nations 
like the Chinese because: “They are in search of the nation 
which has something to bestow, the only one which lives 
for humanity, the only one which can help them to fulfil 
themselves without menace.” 

Bold enough is his readiness to look into the soul of 
China and to tell of what is there revealed, he wins confi- 
dence when he concludes that, for himself: “Though noth- 
ing seems clear and if I am not to be allowed to find the 
solution of the problem, at least I will retain the contra- 
dictory aspects of the case in my own mind,” and admits 
on behalf of all “birds of passage” that “these ancient em- 
pires hold all that is greatest and highest in them out of 
reach . . . a traveller is like a passing marauder who 
can just reach to snatch a dusty apple hanging from a low 
branch over the road, but can never taste the fruit of the 
topmost boughs.” 
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COMEDIE INTELLECTUELLE 


By Hyper Preston 


I 


(Water Intellectuelle!” — the words are M. 
Valéry’s; it is his ideal, the preoccupation and 
ultimate goal of his life, of his writings. It is 

just this which, according to him, “has not yet found its 
poet, and which in my judgment would be far more pre- 
cious than the Comédie Humaine ; more precious, even, than 
the Divine Comedy.” Well, in the beginning, M. Valéry 
is a modest man and it would be not fitting should he sug- 
gest that, perchance, the world has found in him the poet 
which he looks for, and the essential nature of whom he so 
tirelessly defines. But, after all, is that a chief considera- 
tion, in spite of its approximate truth? I fancy that M. 
Valéry has analyzed himself and his gifts with appalling 
thoroughness, and that he is content to speak disinterestedly. 
The important thing is, that this extraordinary intellectual 
comedy performs itself constantly in the theatre of his mind, 
through a multitude of different players. Here is precisely 
the “central attitude” he speaks of, “from which all the en- 
terprises of learning or science and all the operations of art 
are equally possible, and a successful co-operation between 
analysis and action is singularly probable.” 

It is only when we understand this starting-point, this 

“central attitude,” that we can come to find any unity in 

Valéry’s widely diverse views about life and the materials 
of life. Everything in him draws its strength from this es- 
sential root, little matter in which manner or direction it may 
grow. For, as he says, “the affairs of the world” (i. ¢., po 
ities, art, religion, or what you will) “interest me only as 


Variety. By Paul Valéry. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
$3.00. 

Laughing Truths. By Carl Spitteler. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$2.00. 
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they relate to the intellect—everything in relation to the in- 
tellect. Bacon would call this intellect an idol. I agree, 
but I have found none better.” 

These words were written after Valéry had come back to 
us; they comprize the essence of twenty years’ retirement 
from the active world. Over such a time slept Rip van 
Winkle, and he returned to a world he had lost hold upon— 
a thing that had grown beyond him. But Valéry has not 
slept; he has been more restless and alert, indeed, than most 
of his contemporaries who kept plugging away at their lit- 
tle thoughts and worked themselves into a final, abject se- 
nility; and now that he has returned from the quite utter 
silence and meditation that has occupied over a third of his 
life (he is now fifty-seven), he has lost neither the world 
nor his own soul, but seems to hold them stronger than ever 
before. And so the promising young poet of the ‘nineties, 
given over to abstractions, has now appeared in the new role 
of the greatest intellectual force, besides Havelock Ellis, in 
this twentieth century. “Paul Valéry, de l’ Académie Fran- 
gaise,” having succeeded Anatole France—an indication of 
changing taste. 

Other great men before us, and men in our own age in 
fact, have retired from the world; but none in precisely 
Valéry’s way. They have either renounced their particular 
art, like Rimbaud, or else have recognized a diminishing of 
their gifts—and have left us gracefully, to live out their 
mortal span on the laurels of their better years. Not so M. 
Valéry. He went, as might an athlete, into severe ascetic 
training, long after his career was well on its way and some 
goodly portion of fame already his. And after these years 
of quiet thought, of experiments with mathematics, with 
science, with art, and with the problems of pure reason, he 
has returned, not as Kipling, for instance, has tried to re- 
turn, as but the sad shadow of his former self, but as a man 
greater, a man more vital, a man more vital and complete 
than the Paul Valéry whose appearance was so interesting 
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in the salons of the later nineteenth century. He saw the 
tumult of change, saw nations clash, and the pain racked 
the depth of his sensitive soul; and yet he said nothing, 
awaiting the time of ripeness. But then, when he did speak, 
_ it was with a voice how serene and full! 

Let us go back for a moment. Here is Valéry in 1894 
pleading for Universality. “Facil cosa é farsi wniversale— 
It is easy to make oneself universal!” he quotes, knowing 
well from what a sudden ecstasy of mind such a phrase must 
spring. Yet what is this strange quality, this universal 
mind, he speaks of so reverently here? Is it like the power 
of the musician to bring forth subtle chords from the keys 
his fingers can command, the power of the artist in words 
to wring the richest juice from some familiar term, giving 
it a sudden depth and core? Is it power, or shall we call it 
scope? It is power first, I think, and then the conscious de- 
velopment of this power towards the scope of what Valéry 
calls “that prodigious instrument,” the mind. Universality! 
—how possible is it to define? Valéry confesses his doubts. 
Leonardo, on whom he writes, possessed it; we recognize 
it in him, but we cannot recognize very definitely its ele- 
ments. From the presence of the master it shone as a kind 
of radiant fascination. But was it acquired, or unaccount- 
ably inborn, like the rest of his graces? For “this final 
clarity,” Valéry at last concludes, “is attained only after 
long wanderings and indispensable idolatries.” 

To idolatries, Valéry, like T. S. Eliot, is not given. But 
he has wandered far, through every secret channel into 
which the mind, in moments of extreme lucidity, allows us 
to peek. And he has come out of it infinitely spiritualized, 
sensitive and yet certain. And thus, twenty-five years 
later, after following out each leit-motif (any number of 
which, as he says, must direct our thoughts as we move 
about in a great interplay), he speaks forth again with the 
idea of consciousness as the strongest motive and impetus 
of universality. Before this, being young, he was trying 
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to transcend, or revitalize for himself, the experiences of 
Leonardo; today it is his own experience he speaks of, and 
through his work plays a faint overtone of pessimism. But 
this idea of perfecting the consciousness, of gaining a com- 
plete mastery over his own nature, is a possession and (partly 
at least) a satisfaction. To go through all and yet to pre- 
serve one’s grace!—this is the universal ideal. To develop 
oneself to the intensest degree, to tune every. fibre of be- 
ing to a pitch of infinite reception, and yet always to be 
able to recognize immediately what is best among the 
things of life—this is Valéry’s means and his end. “To 
possess this liberty of profound changes, to employ such 
a wide register of adoptions, is merely to be a man in all 
his integrity, such a man as we imagine to have existed 
among the Greeks.” 

There is more to say here of this consciousness which has 
become Valéry’s primary tenet in his comédie intellectuelle. 
After all, it is not new; it was the concern of Pater, of 
Montaigne, of De Gourmont; Valéry has simply given it 
an unaccustomed intellectual nature, as a variation from 
the more or less materialistic precept which it has formerly 
represented. Immeasurable receptivity, steady clairvoyance, 
together with a power of nice discrimination—and Valéry 
has found all but one element to make his universal man. 
This other, this rare element, is creative ability, or what he 
calls construction. The power to receive all, to interpret all, 
and then to transmute it into a concentrated state, with 
the result of art, or philosophy, or science, is the ideal, so 
difficult of attainment. And Valéry is like Leonardo — 
that is to say, he is universal—insofar as he does not con- 
cern himself about the type of result, whether it is art or 
science, but insists that result there must be. He also in- 
sists that certain things give, by nature, certain results, and 
he speaks of the impossibility of making all materials which 
the artist, for instance, receives, give only artistic results, 
of the impossibility of all thought giving philosophical re- 
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sults. One must be able to distinguish — otherwise chaos 
and disordered mental processes insue. Each “reception” 
has its own category, and in that must needs it develop, and 
in only that. He has no mercy on the poets who “are not yet 
convinced of the impossibility of squaring all thoughts into 
poetic form.” To be universal, thinks Valéry, one must 
be able to receive everything intelligently. But the ques- 
tion is this: must one also be able to express intelligently 
all these materials received, in just the peculiar form 
they demand? Must this universal mind imply receptivity 
and versatility both? This much is perplexing. I should 
like M. Valéry to explain. 

Not the least interesting thing about this unusual author 
is his method. In considering Leonardo, for instance, his 
contempt for the facts of the master’s life is nothing short 
of magnificent. He is interested in Leonardo’s personality 
(but Valéry distrusts personality; he considers Ego the 
backbone of man) only as a problem, a part of the intellec- 
tual comedy. And yet, at the end, we know Leonardo. 
The surface appearance of a man, as given by, our modern 
anecdote-dealers, is how different! Being a true critic, 
Valéry’s concern is not nearly so much for his subject, as 
for the vital and original attitude of mind his subject leads 
him to. That is, perhaps, why he sometimes gives the im- 
pression of contradicting himself; but he never contradicts 
his central thought, but only that which grows out of it; 
and even then it is not so much a contradiction as a dismis- 
sal, a jump beyond, as one might erase the pencil outlines 
of a completed sketch. But now and again, he seems to delve 
into a world utterly his own, into which we cannot follow, 
but can only observe, awe-stricken, the marvellous unfold- 
ing of his mind. 

Well, he is a difficult author, but he is thankful for such 
in the world, because they train the reader and take him 
back to the masters of the past, who were also difficult. 
The mass of sloppy magazines in modern America is 
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simply the grievous result of our natural American lazi- 
ness. So let us value those who do not “fear the reader,” 
those who “measure neither his labour nor their own.” 

We return to the point from which we started—univer- 
sality. I would not say that Valéry had attained fully to 
it; I think he has a long road to go; but at least he is nearer 
than the rest of us, and he has shown us the way and some 
faint glimmerings of the goal. “Facil cosa é farsi wniver- 
sale!’ Ah, dear M. Valéry, is it so easy, after all? 


II 


It is not unnatural that I should come to write about the 
late Carl Spitteler of Lucerne with a feeling of reverence 
and strange awe—a feeling that this very human man pos- 
sessed something of the godlike, or such a quality as we 
find in other very human men of genius, like Beethoven or 
Shakespeare. To those of you who have not read him (and 
how lamentably few Americans have!) this will smack of 
sudden, sentimental eulogy, and you will suspect me of 
trying to William Lyon Phelpsize this Swiss Colossus. But 
I am nevertheless speaking from the depths of my conviction 
—and no leap-of-moment conviction it is, either. However, 
in case you are still dubious, let me quote to you the words 
of a man whose critical judgments you will trust much 
further than mine—let me quote that extraordinary French- 
man, Romain Rolland. In an In Memoriam address to the 
Swiss nation after the death of his friend, he said: 

“He (Spitteler) is the greatest of you all. Never has 
your land—the honourable soil of sacred individuality and 
freedom—produced such a hero of art and thought. , 
Permit a stranger (though so long your guest as to feel 
for his part that he is no longer a stranger, however you 
may feel on yours) to honour, now that he has joined the 
dead, Our Homer, the greatest German poet since Goethe, 
the only master of the epic since Milton died three cen- 
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turies ago. But a more solitary figure amid the art of his 
day than either the one or the other of these.” 

The author of “Jean-Christophe” is not given to talking 
at random. The truth is his law. A number of years ago, 
Rolland wrote a short Memoir of Spitteler (I think in the 
Mercure de France) wherein he spoke of him as one of the 
most beautiful personalities he had ever come into contact 
with, and he praised his staunch fearlessness, his Olympian 
strength, his piercing qualities of intellect, and his sterling 
genuineness. An Immortal had lived in the world with 
us, and had died at the age of 80, heart-breakingly unrec- 
ognized. That is how often the fortune of unusual genius! 
But, somehow, good work makes its way in the end and 
impresses itself by virtue of its own power; and perhaps, 
before long, the tables will turn and the name of Carl Spit- 
teler will be positively dunned into our ears. I myself 
should not prefer the dunning process; but Spitteler de- 
serves all the trumpets of praise, sempre crescendo, as so 
few men do, and it is possible that, after all his works are 
translated, America will give him his fullest due—if ever 
that could be given. Meanwhile I heartily protest that 
competent translators should give transient gymnastics 
and romantic slime the face of the English language, while 
Spitteler’s best work can still be read only in the German. 

A book like “Laughing Truths” is one of the few which 
it is well-nigh impossible to review. It is too rich, too 
packed with thought, to be done justice in the space the 
reviewer has at his command. One’s only hope is to get 
at the most essential part of the author’s “central attitude” 
(to borrow Valéry’s fine phrase) and to determine the pe- 
culiar kind of vision with which he saw the world. Of course 
Spitteler deserves a volume—no less—and we may look 
forward anxiously to Professor Friinkel’s biography of him, 
now in preparation. 

Spitteler is much less sophisticated than Valéry—not in 
the sense of wisdom, but in the sense of viewpoint. That 
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is, he judges the values of things insofar as they do, or do 
not, contribute to his general feeling of well-being and de- 
light. He is much more the genial Epicurean than Valéry, 
much more the child of nature. Of cultural consciousness 
he is rather impatient, while Valéry considers it the prime 
factor of universality. He is the romanticist, Valéry the 
elassicist. But Spitteler, even more than his French con- 
temporary, is inclined to rate beauty above all things — 
beauty as the only thing of very. great worth to man, un- 
der any circumstances. All that man knows and _ loves 
traces back to this; beauty is the only movement, the only 
reality, the only impetus and goal. The great master is 
loved because he has created what healthy men most need 
—beauty; and he who comes to the master bathes himself 
in a sunlit fountain of youth. 

This is immeasurably the largest interest of Spitteler’s 
“central attitude’”—and all his points of view have their 
basis here. For example, he has a very searching discus- 
sion of what is moral in art (which, by the way, the di- 
seased Censorship Board cannot afford to miss) in which 
he maintains (how welcomely!) that it is no less than sheer 
depravity, to regard a work of art from any other than the 
artistic point of view. It was created as a work of art, not 
as a manual of children’s games, and should be looked upon 
only as such, criticised only as such, and from only this 
single standpoint of aesthetics. To read a book, as do our 
Comstockians, for the sole sake of picking out and suppress- 
ing the intimate truths of life, is simply a rather danger- 
ous form of perverted sexuality, and warrants nothing less 
kindly than a course of competent medical treatment. 
“Cunningly concealed lubricity” !—I tell you there is more 
of it in one censor than in twenty Theodore Dreisers; the 
only difference is that Dreiser does not lie about it, while 
the censor’s mind is one long falsehood in sweat and garb- 
age. Listen! “I do not see how it is possible to give true 
pictures of life without risk of offense to the jeune fille. 
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It is no more reasonable to demand that realistic romance 
should steer clear of the unseemly than it would be in the 
case of a physiological or pathological textbook. 
Criticism, however, swallows a classical dung-beetle like 
this (i. e., Rabelais) as if it were candy, with profound 
reverences; on the other hand it prosecutes, just for a few 
unseemlinesses, the moderns, who are as far from Rabelais as 
white-frocked confirmation candidates are from a tough 
old master-at-arms. They call this sort of thing literary 
history; I call it straining at gnats and swallowing ele- 
phants.” 

Bravo for that! “Truth is beauty.” This, Massachusetts 
has forgotten. It is very sad. But do not imagine, how- 
ever, that Spitteler is pleading for filth; he is pleading for 
exactly the contrary. He asks only for the beautiful; and 
no lie, no suppression, can be beautiful. “The secret is this. 
If a book consists wholly of obscenities or indecencies, it is 
rubbish from the artistic point of view. If a writer intro- 
duces the disgusting without justification, that is a fault of 
style.” How simple that is, and how very good! We could 
almost say: let us suppress bad writing and we shall have 
suppressed filth in the bargain; but when it comes to sup- 
pressing good writing, let us take care, for that will forge 
ahead in spite of all, and is still vital and fresh and young 
when the censor is a proof of Pantheism—on the Desert! 
So I do not think we need fear Boston over-much, because 
“the moral pig-dealer will wake up some fine morning and 
find that he himself has been sold as a swine. This might 
happen quite unexpectedly; and I heartily hope it will.” 

Perhaps I have dwelt at too great length on this, but I 
do not know where the case has been stated mere perfectly 
or so irrefutably as in Spitteler’s words. Beauty and the 
full life!—let there be no falsehood in their names. For 
Spitteler believes that man’s constant development of his in- 
born forces and gifts is the only, worthwhile aim. All others 
are subsidiary, the side-shows of the great carnival. But he 
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does not agree with Valéry that the process must be con- 


scious. “Which human beings,” he asks, “which natural 


scenes, which places abide most firmly in your recollection? 
Those which you observe intentionally, as a leisurely tourist 
studies towns, men, and landscapes? Not at all; rather 
those which you passed through with indifference while 
your spirit was stirred by some momentous experience.” 
He depends, you will see, upon spiritual reaction rather 
than upon intellectual “uplift.” 

But I cannot talk about him endlessly, as much as I 
should like to. I can only say this much to you: Take up 
this book, so representative of all the varied manifestations 
of this consummate mind, and I can promise you a new 
and vital experience, entailing a clarification of outlook. 
All things are materials of thought to him—from music to 
the many, varieties of cedar trees. He is the most serious 
of artists, and yet in his most solemn moments nothing can 
prevent his riotous, delightful humour from cropping out, 
malgré lui. Let the poet ponder the “Psychological Study 
of Poetic Creation” (a keen analysis of the state of the mind 
as it ripens for the production of a work of art); let the 
super-modern critic ponder “The Forgotten Epic” (which 
he defends so magnificently, this only master of it in modern 
times) ; and let us all ponder “Copuli, Copula” (wherein 
he puts forth proof that what we call spiritual love for one 
of the opposite sex, as was the supposed case with Wagner 
and a certain lady, is simply the hysterical assumption of 
a crank). 

About the time this is published, Spitteler will have been 
dead three years. But he always was, and remains, a 
giant; he is kolossal, as they say in Berlin. And yet we 
cannot know him very intimately, cannot know his Alpine 
strength, the profound sadness and joy that permeated 
him, until we read his great poetic epics—the Olympische 
Frihling (Olympian Spring), Prometheus der Dulder 
(Prometheus the Sufferer), and Prometheus und E pime- 
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theus. For it is here that he is on his natural field and at 
his magnificent best, both realistic and idealistic. (Spit- 
teler, by the way, thinks realistic art may save the literature 
of our generation, because it does away with frivolity.) 
Here the atmosphere that clings about his style is the pel- 
lucid and fresh beauty of his beloved Alps in a quiet blue 
dawn, with just enough of the morning mist to soften and 
endow it with mystery, yet as deep and clear as a moun- 
tain lake. 

Well, he was “one of those fresh and hardy men of the 
imagination,” whom he speaks so dearly of, “who put forth 
on the deep in a swift boat, sniffling the morning air, driv- 
ing shoals of small fish into the nets, and spearing larger 
fish, until all is spurt and foam.” Yes, sturdy, certain of 
aim, breathing the loftier air, of this company, was Carl 
Spitteler! 
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— CHAPEL HILL BOOKS 


Spit- cA Brilliant Contribution to the History of 
“cAmerican Civilization” 


blue || AMERICA AND FRENCH CULTURE 
\oun- 1750-1848 


all By Howarp MumrorpD Jones 

driv- 

arger HE book that has been expectantly awaited not 
‘in of only by students in the field, but by all those 
Carl who know that they will find in the work of this 


author sound scholarship, style and freshness in 
point of view. AMERICA AND FRENCH CUL- 
TURE, indeed, discloses a new method in the 
study of comparative cultures in its examination 
of all the aspects of the relationship between the 
two countries in the important formative years 
when we were closest to France. It describes 
graphically the elements of French civilization as 
they touched American life—religion, politics, man- 
ners, the arts, philosophy, language, amusements— 
even to omelettes!—and the forces in America 
that made for the rejection or assimilation of 
these social factors. 


The study, coming at a time when interest in the 
origins of American culture is keener than ever, 
is bound to take high place among the recent out- 
standing researches into that rich problem. $4.50 


| THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 


You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 
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PETER QUINCE UNDER THE Books 


(Continued from page x11) 


and by Will Durant (Simon. $2.50), “Treasure Trove” by 
E. B. Knipe (Century. $1.75) and by S. McEntyre (Mac- 
millan), “Ballyhoo” by B. Brown (Dial. $2.50) and by Silas 
Bent (Liveright. $3.00). Silas Bent’s book is one that no 
one interested in newspapers should miss. It is a good 
strong tilt against many abuses:—and besides very amusing 
to read. 

Talking a while ago about playing favorites, I neglected 
to say what my favorite book of the season—after Now We 
Are Sia—is. I think Jean-Aubry’s “Conrad” might be if 
I owned it, but I don’t—so:—Carl Sandburg’s “American 
Songbag” gets my vote as my best loved new book for 
“grownups” as well as children. “The American Songbag” 
(Harcourt. $7.50) is all that its name makes you hope; it’s 
an everyday, unscientific sort of book, full of the words and 
the music of almost every song that you wished you had the 
words of but didn’t. Mr. Sandburg sometimes plays the 
censor to his songs, but the best of them are here from “Bar- 
bra Allen” to “Turkey in the Straw,” from the “Boll 
Weevil Song” to “The Monkey’s Wedding.” As a gift 
book it would be adapted to all ages and kinds of people. 
Four important American novels that were scheduled for 
full reviews in THE QUARTERLY, the editor has handed to 
me—-since the chosen reviewer wasn’t able to complete them. 
All lovers of Booth Tarkington will want to read his 
“Growth” (Doubleday. $2.50): without comparing him to 
Galsworth, this is in a sense his “Forsyte Saga.” “Growth” 
includes in the one novel “The Magnificent Ambersons,” 
“The Turmoil,” and “The Midlander.” Like the parts of 
“The Forsyte Saga,” a new significance comes to the novels 
when developed and placed in their relationship to each 
other as one study. Mary Johnston’s “The Exile” (Little, 
Brown. $2.50) is in sharp contrast to her recent fine 


You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 
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A STATE MOVE- 
MENT IN 
RAILROAD 
DEVELOPMENT 


By 
Cecu KennetH Brown 


One of earliest 
experiments by a state 
to take a hand in 
railroad building and 
operation that 
of North Carolina to 
establish an east to 
west trunk line. The 
story of that experi- 
ment as told here il- 
lumines not only one 
bit of state economic 
}}| history but the whole 
problem of state en- 
terprise. $4.00. 


THE FREEDMAN’S 


SAVINGS BANK 
By Water L. Freminc 


The “forty acres 
and a mule” slogan 
which short sighted 
friends of the negro 
adopted after the 
Civil War gave way 
to a plan with a 
longer view—the es- 
tablishment of sav- 
Ings banks. This is 
the account of the be- 
ginning, working and 
end of the bank. A 
Vanderbilt University 
publication. $2.00. 


THE ROMANESQUE 
LYRIC 


Studies in the Background and Development 
from Petronius to the Cambridge 
Poets (50-1050) 


By Scuuyter ALLEN 


With Renderings into English Verse by 
Howarp MumrorD JONES 


A re-valuation of the whole 
period through the medium of 
its poetry. Historians will 
revel in the vindication of their 
view that the Dark Ages were 
not dark, the student of liter- 
ature will be enriched by the 
synthesis of material presented, 
and the poetry lover will de- 
light in the discovery of old 
lyrics made accessible in a form 
new, but essentially in the spirit 
of the originals. Date and 
price to be announced. 


By Jean Capart 


SOUTHERN EXPOSURE 


By Peter Mitcuett Witson 


The autobiography of a 
Southerner so faithfully iden- 
tified with his own region, it is 
almost an autobiography of the 
South itself. Pleasant, infor- 
mal in the telling, filled with 
anecdotes and brief glimpses of 
the important peop!e the author 
has known in his long lifetime, 
through his education, travel 
and political position (he is now 
the Senior Democratic Mem- 
ber of the Secretarial Staff of 
the Senate), Southern Expos- 
ure at the same time gives a 
first hand picture of the chang- 
ing Southern scene. $2.50 
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CONGAREE 
SKETCHES 


By E. C. L. Apams 


With an Introduction by 
Paul Green 


Few writers in re- 
cent years have so 
deftly let their mater- 
ial speak for itself as 
does Dr. Adams in 
this series of dia- 
logues of the Conga- 
ree Swamps — with 
their odd dialect and 
their vivid negro char- 
acters. The sketches 
grow richer with each 
reading. $2.00. 


LECTURES ON EGYPTIAN ART 


Containing a real jolt for those who have thought that art began (and ended) with 
the Greeks. M. Capart, director of the Royal Museum at Brussels, maintains that 
the industrial art of the Nile Valley, even more than the Egyptian Temple art which 
has survived in the main, is easily comparable to Greek art at its best. Printed in Bel- 
gium with more than a hundred beautiful illustrations. 


$5.00 


SOCIAL THEORIES 
OF L. T. HOBHOUSE 
By Hucu Carter 


In this study it is 
Hobhouse the sociolo- 
gist whose work is 
appraised and his 
writings summarized. 
But there is also in- 
herent in the estimate 
the contention that the 
famous Englishman’s 
original philosophical 
interests enrich the 
sincerity of his soci- 
ology, rather than 
weaken it. $1.50. 
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PETER QUINCE UNDER THE Books 
(Continued from page xvi1t) 


“chronicle of the winning of America,” “The Great Valley.” 
It is in compass a smaller, and in origin a more poetic, book. 
It is “out of space, out of time,” unless we call it just “the 
future.” Reincarnation is a theme of the story. Mary 
Johnston has always been a poet though more so in her 
novels than in her poetry; now Conrad Aiken, the poet, has 
written a novel “Blue Voyage” (Scribners. $2.50). It came 
to my hands too late for me to read it: and my most trust- 
worthy critic friends quarrel among themselves about its 
merits and demerits. It has much of the “stream-of-con- 
sciousness” method that bores some people and “intrigues” 
others deliciously. (I have to use a bit of jargon like “in- 
trigue” every now and then just to keep your attention: 
you'll feel so refreshed after using up all the strong lan- 
guage you know.) The other one of those four “big” novels 
was “Jalna” (Little, Brown. $2.00), Mazo de la Roche's 
prize story. That doesn’t need a review; the public has al- 
ready “backed it” almost to the limit and it is probably win- 
ning in the race with the Harper prize-novel, “The Grand- 


mothers” (Harper. $2.50) by Glenway Wescott: Those — 


two books raise one’s opinion of prize-contest judges. Right 
here I prophesy that another good-seller will be Elizabeth 
Madow Roberts’ “My Heart and My Flesh” (Viking. 
$2.50). Her earlier “The Time of Man” was thought by 
many good critics to be one of the really important books of 
last year. 

A few years ago Julien Green was a student at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia; to-day he is already one of the best- 
known of the younger writers in France, and his work had 
been widely discussed in America before the appearance of 
his first work in English. “Avarice House” (Harper. $2.50), 
a vitally realistic novel of Virginia, has now been trans- 
lated and is being justly proclaimed here with the same en- 
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thusiasm that met it in France. I look forward to reading 
soon in English Mr. Green’s second novel which I have in 
the original French edition.. There are a number of books, 
recently out, that have to do with matters Southern or Vir- 
ginian. ‘Two immense volumes on my desk are “The Old 
Free State” by Landon C. Bell (William Byrd Press, 
$10.00). They are more than a history of Lunenburg 
County, for they are chock full of matters of historical and 
genealogical interest to people sprung from Virginia stock. 
“Memoirs of a Poor Relation” by Marietta Minnegerode 
Andrews (Dutton. $5.00) has a highly personal picture of 
Southern life between the two Wars. Its flavor is quite 
Virginian and Mid-Victorian in what I believe the author 
would consider a complimentary sense. It belongs among the 
books that will be enjoyed “in some quiet hour” and drawn 
upon by the future historian of Southern life and manners. 
In interesting contrast is Emily Clark’s “Stuffed Pea- 
cocks” (Knopf. $2.00)—a book that I have not read be- 
cause the copy sent me must have tempted someone before it 
got to my hands. Its crisp satire—full I’m told of “urbane 
maliciousness”—of Virginia personalities reflects a spirit 
and a day that is half a world and more than half a century 
away. from the comfortable cousinships of romantic Virginia. 
“Southern Exposure” by Peter Mitchel Wilson (North 
Carolina Press. $2.50) is as local in its flavor and person- 
alities for North Carolina as “Memoirs of a Poor Relation” 
is for Virginia, and much more so than “Navigator,” Al- 
fred Stanford’s story of Nathaniel Bowditch (Morrow. 
$2.50) is for Massachussetts; for after all Bowditch was a 
seaman and Peter Wilson, though he lived abroad, is most 
interesting when he has most tar on his heel. While I think 
of the old South and the new, I take the chance to record the 
publication of a little book of poems that are distilled from 
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Famous Novel Written in 
French by a Virginian 


Ernest Boyd compares this stark story 
of three women in an old Virginia house 
to “Wuthering Heights.” French writers 
have hailed Green as a new Balzac. 

Harry Hansen says: “One of the truly 
important novels of our day. Get your 
copy of Avarice House today and start a 
new author on your bookshelf for this 
man’s name is going to go far.” 


AVARICE HOUSE 


BY JULIAN GREEN 
Translated by Marshall A. Best 


Harper & Brothers, New York, $2.50 


OF COURSE 


you are giving your friends 
books for Christmas. We 
can give you the best “‘book 
service”’ in the South. 


THE 
SEVEN HILLS BOOKSHOP 


717 CHURCH STREET 
LYNCHBURG, VIRGINA 


“Virginia’s Finest Bookshop” 


Harold Vinal, Ltd. 


take pleasure in specially recommend- 
ing to the readers of The Virginia 
Ouarterly the following books from 
their winter list : 


First— 
MR. MURRELL EDMUNDS’ 


splendid novel of Virginia life of 
today. 


The Music Makers 


Written in a vein of austere simplic- 
ity and giving the story of a young 
man forced to repudiate his birthright 
of genius, it achieves an amazing 
level of beauty and strength. It is 
probably the most distinguished 
“first novel” of the season. 


Cloth, with decorated wrapper, the vol- 
ume specially designed by R. S. Josephy. 
Price $2.00. 


At all Bookstores 


Secondly— 


Two really excellent new books of 
Poetry— 


A White Sail Set 


—By— 
VIRGINIA LYNE TUNSTALL 
Price $1.50 


and 


Palace of Silver 
—By— 
KATE SLAUGHTER McKINNEY 
(“Katydid’’) 
Price $2.00 


Both of these authors are well 
known to the reading public, and both 
these volumes should be on the book- 
shelves of every cultured Southern 
home. 


Each volume is a small crown octavo, 
specially designed and beautifully printed. 


At all Bookstores 


HAROLD VINAL, LTD. 


PUBLISHERS 
562 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 
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the very essence of the life that kept alive an heroic aristo- 
cracy in Virginia after the Civil War. The selected poems 
of the late R. T. W. Duke, Jr., many of which were first 
published in leading magazines, have been gathered in a lit- 
tle volume “From My Library” (Michie Company. $1.00), 
The foreword is by Armistead C. Gordon. Another 
book of Southern interest is a biography, “Dr. George Wil- 
liam Bagby, A Study in Virginian Literature” by Joseph 
Leonard King, Jr. (Columbia University Press. $2.50). 
It is the first detailed study of Bagby and includes much 
striking material relating to Southern periodicals and the 
literary life of Bagby’s day; a small book but full of meat. 


The list of foreign fiction that has appeared in translation 
this fall and winter has been unusually interesting: among 
the newer ones are André Gide’s “The Counterfeiters” 
(Knopf. $3.00), Jacob Wasserman’s ‘“World’s End” 
(Liveright. $2.50), Claude Anet’s “End of a World” 
(Knopf. $3.00), Herman Sudermann’s “The Mad Pro- 
fessor” (2 vols. Liveright. $5.00), Luigi Pirandello’s 
“The Old and the Young” (2 vols. Dutton. $5.00), and 
Stefan Zweig’s “Valpone” (Viking. $2.00) and “Conflicts” 
(Viking. $2.00). “Conflicts” includes three long-stories, 
masterly in finesse of narration. Each has as its theme a 
sex conflict, two of which “A Failing Heart” and “Episode 
in the Early Life of a Privy Councillor” are unpleasant, 
perhaps, but powerful. The other, “Four and Twenty 
Hours in a Woman’s Life” is the strongest of the group; 
it is really great—almost cruelly so—writing. I could not 
help thinking of George Moore’s “Celibate Lives” (Live- 
right. $2.50) as I read the Zweig book: for the two are sharp 
contrasts in manner and theme. Moore’s long-stories each 
has to do with a life starved emotionally, and his style has a 
still grace and restraint instead of the pulsating vigor of 
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HAVELOCK ELLIS 


writes of 
MARRIAGE TO-DAY AND 
TO-MORROW 


3 N THE January FORUM, Have- 
ira. ~~ lock Ellis, most eminent of au- 
; thorities on the psychology of 
sex, tells how he would humanize a 
basic institution. His article will 
be regarded by some, inevitably, as 
revolutionary, but by all as creative 
of a broader and more sympathetic 
conception of the “holy state.” 


OTHER ARTICLES OF NOTE 


Does Advertising Pay the Public?—A Debate 
Stuart Chase vs. Roy S. Durstine 


Wiser Daughters Warwick Deeping 
The Citizenship of the Pope Gino Speranza 
The Child Jesus of Prague Paul Claudel 
Do We Need Regional Government? William Bennett Munro 
The Modern Current in American Literature Paul Elmer More 
Are Heroes Heroes? Fitzhugh Green 
The American Credo Agnes Repplier 
Disraeli—Part IV André Maurois 


Clip This Coupon and Save 50% on Your Introductory Subscription 


The FORUM VOR 1/28 
441 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


Please enter my subscription for 6 months, $1.00 enclosed. 


City and State 
Regular price 40c a copy, by the year $4.00 
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Zweig. Another book of powerful long-stories is “Chains” 
by the American, Theodore Dreiser (Liveright. $2.50). This 
group of stories alone would entitle Dreiser to an enduring 
place in American literature. They are almost as strong 
in workmanship as Zweig’s, more important in significance, 
and though often unpleasant, never rancidly so. The last 
story in the group is as romantic and fascinatingly pleasant 


as any real story of the “Arabian Nights” :—yes, I’ve read 


them all in Burton’s translation—naughty! naughty! Last 
spring, by the way, Dreiser issued a revised edition of his 
earlier novel, “The Financier” (Liveright. $3.00). As 
an author, his sombre strength suggests the Russians: 
Among the books of foreign origin, Mahatma Gandhi's 
“Young India” (Viking. $5.00) is notable in sounding the 
informed answer of India to Katherine Mayo’s “Mother 
India” (Harcourt. $3.75); Paul Gauguin’s “Noa Noa” 
is out in the South Seas edition (Greenberg. $2.50); and 
then, of course, there is Miguel de Unamuno’s “Life of 
Don Quixote” (Knopf. $5.00)—not to be missed by lovers 
of the rare and original. At last, too, “The Life and Let- 
ters of Joseph Conrad” by G. Jean-Aubry (Doubleday. 
$10.00), the authoritative record of a great figure, has been 
published in America after some delay. 

Anyone who has seen played John Galsworthy’s “Es- 
cape” (Scribner. $1.00) will want the book. It is a play 
one reads with an inclination toward tears. Galsworthy 
never wrote a more moving drama. I found it necessary to 
read J. B. Fagan’s sparkling dramatization of Pepys in 
“And So to Bed” (Holt. $2.00) to put.the laughter back 
into my heart. And speaking of laughter I never found so 
much and so little in one book as in “Lazarus Laughed” 
(Liveright. $2.50), Eugene O’Neill’s newest play. It 
pleased me less than “Marco Millions” (Liveright. $2.50) 
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DISTINGUISHED PERIODICALS 


Since 1810 the Leonard Scott Publication Co. has been 
the American headquarters for the foremost British Re- 
views: The Nineteenth Century, Contemporary Review, 


en Fortnightly Review, Edinburgh Review, Quarterly Re- 
| This view and Blackwood’s Magazine. 

uring 

‘trong BY DISTINGUISHED WRITERS 
a Thomas Hardy, Maxim Gorky, George B. Shaw, Mau- 
1e last rice Maeterlinck, John Drinkwater, Hugh Walpole, George 
easant Moore, Frank Swinnerton, Ford Madox Ford, Karel 


e read Capek, Selma Lagerlof, Francis W. Hirst, Archibald 
| Last Henderson, H. Granville Barker, Robert Graves, Sheila 
Kaye-Smith, Max Beerbohm, Sir Oliver Lodge and Hon. 


of his Ramsay MacDonald are some of the recent contributors to 
: As those famous publications. 
ssians. 
ndhi’s FOR DISTINGUISHED TASTES 
ng the In their survey of literature and international affairs, 
Tother these reviews are not surpassed by any other periodicals 
Noa” printed in the English language, and few, if any, approach 
); and them. If you are familiar with these publications, you will 
“fe of appreciate this statement; if not, a sample copy will prove 
| to you that our claim is a conservative one. 
lovers 
1 AT PLEASING PRICES 
leday. Original English Editions of these splendid reviews are 
S been supplied by us at a saving of nearly 50%. 
Annual Subscription and Combination Rates 

» “Ks- U. S. Canada 
a play Nineteenth Century any one $ 7.00 $ 7.35 
vorthy Contemporary Review any two 13.50 14.00 

. Fortnightly Review all three 20.00 21.00 
sary to Blackwood’s Magazine any one $ 5.00 $ 5.00 
pys in Edinburgh Review any two 9.50 9.50 
+ beak Quarterly Review all three 13.50 13.50 
und 89 Leonard Scott Publication Company 
ighed 249 West 13th Street, New York 
y. it 
$2.50) 
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which I read last spring. Lazarus, the man who came from 
the Dead, furnishes O'Neill with the most daring theme 
that he has yet undertaken and the play makes an interest- 
ing and startling book to read. But to my taste O’Neill’s 
genius was more at home in “The Hairy Ape” and “Em- 
peror Jones”: the attempt was less unusual, perhaps, but 
the performance more perfect in the earlier plays. Another 
play into which the grotesque enters is E. FE. Cummings’ 
“Him” (Liveright. $2.50). It furnishes good talk-ma- 
terial; for it is queer in all sorts of ways. You'll be tempted 
to dub Cummings a poseur, mad, or a genius—as your taste 
runs. 

That very human book “Trader Horn” (Simon and 
Schuster. $4.00) is still selling at a rate that has lifted the 
old pedlar to the ranks of the monied. One correspondent 
who knows an interesting book when she reads it, wrote to 
Peter Quince that it has “a philosphy as comprehensive in 
its outlook as Sancho Panza’s appetite.” The most ro- 
mantic thing about the book, she finds, is that the “brave old 
man with his zest for life unquenched by the peddling of 
lamps and cuttlery and gridirons should find the person to 
unfold before his eyes another voyage of discovery in which 
he could happily mine his own ore.” 

Emil Ludwig, whose “Bismarck” (Little. $5.00) is else- 
where reviewed, is also author of another worth-while book 
given American publication this season. “Genius and Char- 
acter” (Harcourt. $3.50) includes eighteen widely varied 
essays. The introduction is “On the Writing of History.” 
The characters presented include Frederick the Great, Vom 
Stein, Bismarck, Stanley, Rhodes, Lenin, Goethe and Schil- 
ler, Shakespeare, da Vinci. Especially interesting, though 
not one of the most successful, is the paper on Wilson, which 
is in the form of a dialogue with the shade of Washington. 
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In new form 


THE MopERN QUARTERLY 


Its size doubled, its policy sharpened, its challenge deepened, presents 
V. F. CALVERTON 


on 
RED LOVE IN SOVIET RUSSIA 


Mr. Calverton has just returned from Soviet Russia. 


ROBERT MORSS LOVETT 
on 
LIBERALISM AND THE CLASS-STRUGGLE 


A brilliant article exposing the failure of liberalism 
and the decay of its philosophy. 


SAMUEL SCHMALHAUSEN 
on 
THESE TRAGIC COMEDIANS 


Here is the American liberal and radical movement dissected; 
liberals, socialists, communists, right-wingers. left-wingers— 
all are held up to critical attack and evaluation. 


Harry Elmer Barnes on The Jazz Age 

Pierre Loving on Utrillo 

A. Goldenweiser on Woman and Culture 
Rt. Hon. J. M. Robertson on Economics and Genius 
Arthur Calhoun on Social Development 
Art Young features Sacco and Vanzetti 
Poetry by Babette Deutsch and 


Ralph Cheney 


Vital, modern, realistic, cultural and revolutionary, 
The Modern Quarterly is unique upon the American 
scene; subscribe and judge for yourself. 


SPECIAL OFFERS 
THE NATION ($5) and 


THE MODERN QUARTERLY 
119 N. High St., 
Baltimore, Md. 


THE MODERN QUARTERLY I enclose 
$1.50 for THE MODERN 
($1.50) QUARTERLY. 
Both for $5.25 $5.25 with THE NATION. 


$3.00 with Calverton’s book. 


The Modern Quarterly and V. F. .50 for a single copy. 
Calverton’s “Sex Expression in Lit- 
erature” (alone $2.50). Both for 


$3.00. 


You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 
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Three Murry Hill Biographies are “Robert Frost, A 
Study in Sensibility and Common Sense,” by Gorham B. 
Munson, “Upton Sinclair, a Study in Social Protest” by 
Floyd Dell, “Nathaniel Hawthorne, A Study in Solitude” 
by Herbert Gorman (Doran. $2.00 each). The Haw- 
thorne biography is unimportant. Floyd Dell’s story. of 
Sinclair’s struggle to break from the Goose-Step is invigor- 
ating reading; albeit I found it also an amusing example of 
how sentimental a modern can be without knowing it. The 
volume on Frost has not nearly so exciting a story to relate 
and the author appears to have less full information about 
his subject but it is a pleasant and clear-sighted essay on an 
important poet. As a biography it is tentative, but that is 
all the biography of a living author can be, and therefore, 
all it should attempt to be. I find the “Robert Frost” quite 
the sanest and most important of this series. 

Another biography that I intended mentioning among the 
books delightful to read is Harold Lamb’s “Genghis Khan” 
(McBride. $3.50). I recommend the book on the word of 
a maker of books who can also judge them. A horse of 
another color entirely is “Sir Charles Sedley, 1639-1701” by 
V.. de Solo Pinto (Liveright. $6.00). The English student, 
the historian, the reader of old plays, the lover of out of the 
way but interesting personalities will value this book beyond 
others that may charm or entertain them more. On May 18, 
1668, Pepys saw “The Mulberry Garden” at the Drury 
Lane and wrote that neither he nor Charles IT liked it; but 

the public did. The life of Sir Charles, the wit and play- 
wright, is told with scholarly skill and fullness. His figure 
becomes almost the impersonation of the “Restoration.” 
“Flaubert’s Youth” by L. P. Shanks (Hopkins. $2.25) is 
another biographical work that has value for students as well 
as readers. 

I was just about to ring-off when the postman came in. 
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The blue-coated Santa Claus presented me with Bruce 
Williams’ “State Security and the League of Nations” 
(Hopkins Press. $2.75): too late for review! 

Happy year of nineteen-twenty-eight to you! 


QUINCE. 


The “Book Service” of the Virginia 
Quarterly Review announces 
its first anniversary 


For one year the “Book Service” has been supplying Vir- 
GINIA QUARTERLY readers with the books they wanted. 


For one year many VIRGINIA QUARTERLY readers have 
considered the Book Service as their property, along with the 
copies of the QuaRTERLY for which they subscribed. 


“But How Does the Book Service work?” 


is still a query we sometimes get. Well, “here’s how.” 


You simply enclose on a sheet of paper a list of the books 
you want, together with your check. Prices are always 
given, in the reviews, in advertisements, and by Peter Quince. 
You will get, promptly and postage free, the book you want. 
But most of our readers order several at a time. It’s such 
a simple method. 


INDEX AND TITLE PAGE FOR 1927 
VIRGINIA QUARTERLY WILL BE 
SENT SUBSCRIBERS ON REQUEST 


You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 
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EARLY ISSUES 


THE DEEPER SIGNIFICANCE OF PROHIBITION 


A careful consideration of the case for prohibition Henry Pratt Fairchild 


SOUTH TO THE CAUCASUS Ernestine Evans 


From Leningrad we journey to the Caucasus 
with a traveller who knows the Russians 


BUSINESS BOURBONS Anne W. Armstrong 


An experienced business woman talks with frank- 
ness about “Big Business” 


A PICTURE BIOGRAPHY OF FRANCIS THOMPSON 


A vivid series of vignettes of a picturesque poet E. L. Peterson 


NIGHT ON LA VERNA W. Force Stead 


A poet visits a holy shrine in Italy and creates 
from his experience an essay of extraordinary 
beauty and significance 


HIDDEN FRANCE Phyllis Bottome 


The novelist who wrote “This England” inter- 
prets the French mind for Americans 


MIGRATING COTTON MILLS Eugene Szepesi 


In what he calls The Economic Drama of the 
Century, an efficiency engineer tells the story, 
with scenic detail, of the shifting of New Eng- 
land mills to the South. 


V. Blankner, Sean O’Faolain, Raymond B. Fosdick, and John Drink- 


q There are articles from the Editor’s desk, by Clemence Dane, Frederika 
water, to follow. 


fie, 


Hun 
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BRIGHT SPRING BOOKS 


EDWARD HOPE’S DELICIOUS 
ALICE IN THE 


DELIGHTED STATES 


Illustrated by Rae Irvin after Sir John Tenniel 


The most glorious American nonsense since Bob Benchley. 


March, $2.50 


SHADOWS BY THE 
SEA 
by J. JEFFERSON FARJEON 


The author of ‘‘No. 17"’ and “The House of 
Disappearance’” once more scores a direct hit. 
Humour and mystery combined. February, $2.00 


THE MARLOE MANSIONS 
MURDER 
by A. G. MACLEOD 


The author of ““The Cathra Mystery’’ was 
helped by an actual inspector of Scotland Yard 
in building this amazing plot. March, $2.00 


HARVEY WICKHAM’S 


THE MISBEHAVIORISTS 


A brilliant defense of Religion and Common Sense and an exposure of pseudo- 
science; with portraits of the ‘‘Misbehaviorists,’" Watson, Freud, Wiggam, Dorsey, 


McDougall, Browne and Durant. 


February, $3.50 


THE SILENT HOUSE 


by JOHN G. BRANDON 

Author of *‘The Joy Ride.” 
The novel of the well-known mystery play. 
February, $2.00 


ROMAN COINS 
by HAROLD MATTINGLY 
The first book on this subject for many years. 
Indispensable to collectors and historians. 
Fully Illustrated, April, $5.00 


THE LUXURY HUSBAND 
by MAYSIE GREIG 

A modern novel of love and jazz by the clever 
author of “‘Peggy of Beacon Hill."’ 

January, $2.00 


TALES of the MONKS 


From the Gesta Romanorum 
In “‘The Library of Living Classics."" The merry 
and adventurous tales that beguiled the leisure of 
the greatest readers of the middle ages. April, $3.50 


BLACK DEMOCRACY 


THE STORY OF HAITI, by H. P. Davis, of Port-au-Prince 
Negro self-government and American intervention. Fully illustrated. March, $5.00 


NEW YORK 


LINCOLN MacVEAGH—THE DIAL PRESS 
152 West 13th Street 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND COMPANY 
TORONTO 
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THE GREEN-ROOM 


“Here’s a marvellous convenient place for our rehearsal.” 


The Green-Room is a place for courtesies. The nicest 
thing that was ever said to us by way of criticism was that 
the VirGrn1A QuARTERLY’s danger is in “being too good. It 
is possible to be so good that you become dull.” The 
friendly critic added that controversial articles were a say- 
ing grace from benevolent dullness and cited Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s recent article on “Those Southern Repudiated Bonds.” 
The proof of controversialism had already been before us; 
for a firm of Scotch solicitors, quoted by Mr. Hamilton, had 
written denying the implication that their hands were “those 
of Esau.” They met, too, the demand for “a bill of partic- 
ulars” specifying the bonds which they held. Considering 
the strong statements in the earlier letter given in Mr. 
Hamilton’s article the editor was less impressed than the au- 
thors of the second letter since a copy of it addressed to the 
VIRGINIA QUARTERLY was, we were told, sent to every mem- 
ber of Congress. With this, and certain other articles that 
have been provocative enough to provoke an occasional un- 
phlegmatic subscriber to the point of irate cancellation, we 
were interested when Mr. Raymonp B. Fospick suggested, 
on sending his article “If Majorities are Wrong,” that it 
might be too radical for our Southern readers. It is true 
that Southern thinkers have not, (to borrow a phrase used 
in another connection by Mr. Edwin Mims) turned the 
‘revolt against convention into the convention of revolt’ but 
if they are frightened by the liberalism of Mr. Fospicx’s 
paper the QuarTEeRLY needs the information; 
for it is founded on the principle that at its best the South 
believes fundamentally in the freedom of discussion. 

Mr. Fospicx’s article which attacks “the passion for 
uniformity,” will in substance form part of a forthcoming 
book. Since it was in July, 1925, that Raymonp B. Fos- 
DICK contributed his ““The League and the Menace of War” 
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